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For the Companion. 


THE WORK OF DIDN’T THINK. 
CHAPTER II.—Concluded. 


The wicked conduct of the boys in the school- 
yard had done its work. Poor Jock, with an 
almost insane impulse, sought to hide his mis- 
ery from the sight of others. He flew like a 
madman along the streets, out into the solitude 
of the fields. Max swiftly followed. 

But it was noeasy chase. Miraculous strength 
and speed seemed lent to the lame boy’s flying 
feet. Over the road, beyond the road, into the 
fields, down the slope to the river bank, into the 
pasture that bordered it, they sped, as if trying to 
leave the whole world behind them in their flight, 
until, at last, they faltered, and, failing alto- 
gether, Jock dropped down upon a bed of moss, 
and, burying his face in its depths, tore it up by 
the roots, and beat it with his clenched hands, 
while sobs and moans shook his crooked frame. 

Max soon came up with him. He had almost 
missed him once or twice in. turning a corner, 
but was at last only a minute behind. Seeing 
that Jock’s trouble was even worse than he had 
feared, he crept up with noiseless steps, and 
stood beside him, uncertain what to do or say. 

But he did not have to wait long; with that 
quick instinct, which feels, without secing, that 
there is some one near, Jock raised his head, 
and discovered him. ; 

“What did you come here for?” he exclaimed, 
almost fiercely. ‘To look at me,I suppose. I 
wish you would go..awayty Whe. right .tave 
you to look at me!” : 

“I did not come to look at you,” replied Max, 
gently; “I came to tell you that the boys are 
very sorry. They did not mean any thing at all, 
and they want you to come and play with them.” 

Jock rose up, and fixed his burning eyes upon 
Max. F 
“I will never play with them,” he said. “They 
have sport enough, without finding more in me. 
Iwill hide from them as long as I live, and I 
wish I was‘dead now, dead, dead!” and he hid 
his face in the moss again. Then, springing up 
once more, he exclaimed ,— 

“No, I do not! No, Ido not! for the angels 
would all cry out, ‘Look at Humpy,’ when they 
saw me coming. Where would you go, if you 
were me?” he added, with a scornful laugh. 

“I would go home, if I were you,” said Max, 
“and then this afternoon come back to school, 
and we will all try to make you like it. «It was 
only one thoughtless boy who spoke, and you 
need not feel as you do—indeed you need not. 
Nobody thinks or feels as you say, and we shall 
never think of any thing but how much we like 
you, if you will only come. And don’t lie there 
any longer; the ground is soaking wet from the 
rain last night, and it is sure to make you sick, 
Come, won’t you? I am sure you are too much 
ofa man to let one disagreeable boy think you 
are afraid of him.” 

Jock did not answer for a few moments, then 
he rose up, and looked proudly at Max. 

“No, I will not let him think so, nor any one 
else. I will come, but not to-day. And I wish 
you would go away now. You are very good, 
though; I thank you very much.” 

Max turned silently, and went away. The 
mischief that had been done was evidently too 
great for his repairing, but he hoped it would 
Not seem quite as bad to-morrow. 

When he reached the school, the boys had 
been called in a long time, and he expected a 
reprimand for his tardiness, bug the teacher let 
him pass to his seat without a word. 

The truth was, he had missed the two boys, 
and, learning what had happened, he had roused 
into such anger as his scholars had never seen, 
and thuaderéd such severe and contemptuous 
rebuke over their heads, as left them withered 


into shame and confusion of face. 


“Didn’t think!” he exclaimed, in answer to 
sonne excuse that had been offered to Max. 
“Didn’t think, and didn’t feel, as well, and that 
is your very shame. No one could ever have 


| hard, dry eyes; “but I’m going again, I’m going 








THE WORK OF DIDN’T THINK. 


made me believe I had such a school. I would! 
rather take the same number of the worst boys 
our police courts ever saw, and try to make 
something of them, for there is a hundred times 
more hope of a boy of bad thoughts and feel- 
ings, than of one who has none at all!” and his 
eyes flashed so terrribly, that the boys droppet 
theirs upon their books, and did not dare to 
meet them again that morning. 

It was afternoon when Jock, lame and ex- 
hausted, crept home, and met Janet’s anxious 
face. 

“Why, bairn, why did na ye come hame to 
your dinner? I should ha’ given ye lunch if I 
had kenned ye wad stay awa’ in this fashion. 
Where ha’e ye been ?” 

“T was tired, Pringle, and I’m tired now. Give 
me some supper, please, and I’ll go to bed.” 

Janet cast one searching glance at his face. 

“There’s mair than tired, there’s greeting. I 
ken it weel. Your face is white, and your een 
are swelled. Who has dared to grieve my bairn? 
Tell me.” 


“They called me ‘Humpy,’ Janet, and they] 


did: not ask me to play with them,” said Jock, 
standing before her, and looking at her with 


to-morrow.” 

Janet’s face was white now. She tere off the 
blue apron with one snap of the knotted strings, 
and reached down the strange bonnet from be- 
hind the door. ont : 

“Where are they? Where are the wretched 
things—not fit to loosen the latchet of the shoe 
on your foot! Let me find them! Na, na, I 
must no teach the lad sinfu’ things. He must 
forgive, as he hopes to be forgiven!” 

“Don’t mind, Pringle. They didn’t think, 
they said. I want my supper now, and I’ll go 
to bed.” 

The next morning, whea Jock waked, there 
was a terrible pain in his back. That was his 
first thought, and then the memory of yesterday | 
rushed in, and the pain was no more remem ered. 

But all that morning, as he sat in the school- 
room, it burned, and raged, and seemed a de- 
vouring thing; and he wondered what had 
brought it, fergetting Max’s warning about the 
drenched ground, where he had lain for hours 
the day before. 

“Recess,” said the bell again, but Jock did 
not stir. Max came, and entreated him, but 
Jock shook his head. Anger was a stranger in 
his heart, and it was all gone now, and he looked 
up gratefully at Max, but nothing could per- 
suade him. 

“J cannot,” he said. “Don’t ask me. Yor 
are very good, but I cannot;” and Max was 
obliged to desist. 


the next, and the next, until Max had so many 
thoughts and wonderings about it, that he very 
nearly failed in some of his lessons. 

At last he determined to go and see what was 
the matter. “It can’t be want of pluck,” he 
thoyc4t; “he, has shown that already;” and, 
ac" fining with some difficulty, where Jovk 
lived, he hurried down, after school, and knocked 
at the door. 

Janet opened it, and, seeing at a glance that 
it was one of Jock’s schoolmates, planted herself 
in the opening, as if to show that he should only 
come in over her dead body. 

“He’s sick,” she said, in a hard voice, in an- 
swer to Max’s inquiry, “and reason enough.” 

“Can I see him?” Max ventured to ask. 

“Indeed, he’s in no case to be troubled. He 
has mair than he can bear and be let alane,”— 

But Jock had heard the voice, and called to 
Janet. A few whispered words sent her back 
with a very different face, and the big apron 
went to her eyes as she threw the door wide 
open, and brought Max in. 

He started as he saw Jock bolstered up in his 
fittle bed, fearfully pale, except where a red 
spot burned in each cheek, and the black eyes 
shone out of hollow depths. 

“Why, Jock,” he exclaimed, “what is the 
matter?” 

“Hush!” said Jock. “Don’t speak loud. I 
don’t want Janet to hear. It’s a pain, a terri- 
ble pain, in my back. The doctor said some- 
thing had happened to me, but [I wouldn’t tell. 
It was the wet moss, yon know; you told me, 
and I ought to have thought. And I heard him 
tell Janet he did not think I should be able to 
bear it; and, O, I’m so glad! for I forgot, when 
I said that about the angels, that I should leave 
my body behind, so they won’t notice; and 
Janet says Jesus leved the lame and the sick 
best when He was here; so it will be all right, 
after all; all right!” and a bright smile broke 
over his face, so sharpened with the “terrible 
pain.” 

All right, after ail; yes, after all! A little 
grave once opened for the poor, crooked body, 
and it found a hidingplace where no mocking 
eye could ever follow; while among the angels, 
and before the throne of the pitying Christ, the 
bungering heart found friends and studies to 
satisfy its craving forevermore! Z. A. R. 
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PUTNAM AND THE Brrp’s Nest.—Gen. Israel 
Patnam, of revolutionary fame, has always been 
a favorite with New England boys. His genu- 
ige pluck, and love of adventure, are full of fasci- 
fation. The following is one of the traditional 
stories of his boyhood: “Young Putnam’s first 


nest, attached to a slender limb at the top of a 
tall tree. He walked out on the limb below, 
but, just as he touched the nest, and exclaimed, 
“T’ve got it—it is mine!” the limb broke, and he 
fell till he caught on another limb by his panta- 
loons, where he hung, head downwards. Hang- 
ing thus, where he could get neither up nor 
down, in a position where death must come in 
a few minutes, he called to a boy in the fright 
ened group below, to shoot off the limb with his 
rifle. After some hesitation, he did this, and 
young Putnam fell to the gronnd somewhat 
bruised. 
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For the Companion. 
WAITING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

It was a great, empty-loeking room, up three 
flights of stairs, in a great, ruinous city house; 
a house that had been fine once, a grand man- 
sion in the old colonial times, for the dim signs 
of its ancient grandeur lingered yet—high wain- 
scottings, carved cherubs with wonderful wings, 
quaint tilings round the chimneys, and curious 
nooks and crannies, such as old time folk loved. 
The great room was scrupulously clean, but 
it was almost empty of furniture. In one cor- 
ner was a bed—a mere straw mattrass, but clean- 
ly covered and large enough for two—and in 
another asmall couch. A shaky stand on which 
were two or three dilapidated books, and a little 
table with a few dishes on it, completed the fur- 
niture, with the exception of one chair and two 
stools, on Witicti th® thre@humanh beings—a 
mother and her two children—who called this 
bare, empty place, home. 

They sat before an insufficient fire, which the 
boy had made from half a dry-goods box he had 
begged at some store, where he found an oppor- 
tunity to do an errand, and some coals he had 
grubbed for in “the dump.” The other half of 
the dry-goods box and some more coals were in 
careful hoarding for to-morrow, for to-morrow 
would be Christmas, and for Christmas, in some 
forlorn hope, were these forlorn beings wait- 
ing. 

They were not quite common poor people; but 
of the kind who had seen better days, as the 
phraseruns. The mother had been a pretty girl 
once, and the little girl who leaned against her, 
had bright eyes, and lovely hair, and delicate 
features, and would have been a little beauty 
but that her complexion was gray and haggard 
with want, and the flesh covered her bones so 
scantily. 

Mrs. Patterson had no faculty to make the 
most of her troubles, and so win substantial aid 
from the inspector of the Provident Society, who 
found his way into her room onee in a mouth 
or two. She was always so neat, with her poor- 
ly paid work in her hand, and her poor place so 
clean, that he could not help thinking Peggy 
Malone, Whose strong husband earned good 
wages, but all whose chairs were broken, win- 
dow panes cracked or knocked out, and clothes 
in tatters, needed help a great deal more. 

To-night the three sat listening to the slow- 
falling winter rain, to which, being near the 
roof, they were close neighbors, and which, in- 
deed, soaked in with its drip, drip, through a 
weak place in the roofing, and was making a lit- 
tle rivulet on the floor, not far away from where 
they sat. 

“And to-morrow will be Christmas,” the 
mother said, at last, with a weary sigh. “O 
children, how I used to wait and long for Christ- 
mas, when I was a child like you! There were 
just two of us—as there is of you—your Uncle 
James and I, and we had such happy times!” 

“Tell about it, mother,” little May said, lift- 
ing her sad, lovely eyes with a curious eager- 
ness in them. “It seems as if I never was so 
cold or so hungry when you tell us stories.” 

The mother sighed aguin, heavily. 

“We never knew what it was to be cold or 
hungry—Jamie and I. We always went to bed 





daring exploit was in attempting to get a bird’s 





But the next day Jock’s seat was empty, end 


early Christmas eve, and hung up our stockings 
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side by side, and found them in the morning so 
full. And then there was the happy day, and 
the Christmas dinner, the turkey, and goose, 
and plum ‘pudding, and pies, and nuts, and rai- 
sins, and”’— ’ 

“Don’t, mother,” Jamesinterrupted. “I think 
I shall starve if you tell any. more about that, 
and we with only potatoes and salt on hand for 
our Christmas to-morrow.” 

“Yes, it’s hard, I know,” the mother said, 
with the slow, passive patience which becomes 
second nature to those long acquainted with 
trouble. I did hope the inspector would have 
been round again this week; or if I could but 
have worked a little harder, but the stitch in my 
side has been so bad.” 

“Or if the Lord had not forsaken us,” Jamie 
said, almost defiantly; “if He hadn’t put us into 
this world and then left us to shift for ourselves, 
and He not caring.” 

The mother turned her shocked, sad eyes on 
this twelve years old boy of hers, whom want 
and woe had made so much older than his 
years. 

“Never say that, Jamie, never. He does care 
—He does. Why, if I lost my faith in that I 
should go mad. Do you think this world is all, 
or that it matters much how we come into the 
kingdom? Why, if we should starve to death 
to-night, I should know it was not because He 
didn’t care.” 

She stopped, and the color came and went up- 
on her wan checks like flickering flame. When 
her boy spoke again it was more quietly: 

“I wonder where Uncle James is, mother. It 
doesn’t seem as if the time could ever come 
when sis and IL could be in the same world to- 
gether, and not know any thing abeut each oth- 
er, does it, mother?” 

“He never forgave me for marrying your fa- 
ther. Our parents were both dead, and he and 
I were all alone. He wanted me to live with him 
and for him. I don’t think he would have liked 
to have me marry any one, and somehow he 
took an especial dislike to your father. But 
I’ve never been sorry, for I loved my husband. 
When James found I would marry him, any 
way, he took what belonged to him and went 
away to South America, and I don’t*know now 
whether he’s alive or dead.” 

“And to-morrow will be Christmas,” little 
May said, coming in like a chorus, “and what 
did you use to have inyoug stocking, mamma?” 

“O, candy, and dollies, and books, and some- 
times big things which couldn’t get into the 
stocking at all, but had to be put on the shelf 
above it; and one Christmas Uncle James had 
a sled, and all that winter he drew me to school 
on it.” 

And then she fell into a dream over the old 
times—and the rain went on with its drip, drip, 
drip, and the wind blew lonesomely among the 
chimney tops, and her Christmas was coming 
toward her so fast, so fast. 

She thought so busily that before she knew it 
the small fire was out, and the children were 
very cold. At last she started up, coughing a 
deep. hollow cough. 

“Let us go to bed,” she suid. “We shall get 
warm there, and the time will seem shorter that 
we have to wait.” 

“Wait for what?” Jamie asked, with a bitter- 
ness which he could not help. i 

“O yes, I was thinking of old times,” she an- 
swered, patiently. “It was then we used to have 
something to wait for.” 

And then they all got themselves to bed, mak- 
ing the most of their poor bed-clothes, and 
spreading carefully over them the garments they 
had worn during the day. Little May nestled 
close into her mother’s bosom, and all the scan- 
ty warmth the poor, thin frame had went toward 
keeping her child warmer. And the rain rained 
on ceaselessly, and the lonesome wind blew, and 
through the wind and the rain the mother’s 
Christmas was coming to her. 

It was late in the Christmas morning when 
Jamie awoke. He hurried on his clothes, and 
made his fire of the other half of his dry-goods 
box and the rest of his coals, and then he went 
over to the bed. 

The sky had cleared, and the winter morning 
sun came in and shone coldly upon a face so 
white that Jamie thought for a moment his 
mother was dead. He touched her forehead 
very timidly, and then she opened her eyes. 

But a change had come over her in the night 
which was apparent even to his inexperienced 
vision. Hitherto he had never thought that his 
mother could die, but now it seemed to him that 
there was a fourth Presence in the room—the 
Presence of Death. Somehow, somewhere, he 
must find help. He waited until little May was 
dressed and had eaten her Christmas potatoes 
with a relish; but his mother could not taste 


out for a little while—perhaps he could find 
some more coal. ; 

The other people in the house were not at all 
of his mother’s kind, and he shrank from asking 
any thing of them; but Peggy Malone was good- 
natured in her way, so he brought himself to 
stop and be, .er to look in once or twice in the 
morning and see how his mother and May got 
along. 

Then he went out on the street. He had not 
told his mother his purpese, for he had an in- 
stinct that she would oppose it; but he could 
not see her die and make no attempt to gct help 
for her, here in this great city full of happy men, 
and women, and children, keeping their Christ- 
mas holiday. Surely to-day, if ever, there would 
be pity in their hearts. 

But as he walked on down the street every 
one seemed in a hurry. Once or twice he spoke 
to some passer-by, but got no answer—he spoke 
too low, perhaps, or they were too much occu- 
pied with their own plans. He grew discour- 
aged. Surely his mother’s faith was folly. God 
had forgotten them; and human beings were but 
following His example. 

How beautiful all the Christmas things looked. 
What glories there were in the windows for hap- 
py, prosperous folks—what dainties for hungry 
ones! Ladies went by wrapped in soft furs, and 
silks, and velvets, and his mother, who was as 
lovely as the best of them, was dying of cold 
and hunger—little girls, ruffled, and furred, and 
plumed, had no bluer eyes or sunnier locks than 
his poor May in her clean patches. What did 
itall mean? Did God love some of His children 
and hate the rest? Then he remembered that 
his mother had said, “If we should starve to 
death to-night, I should know it was not be- 
cause He didn’t care.’”” What a strange world 
it was, any how, with all these hurrying, pros- 
perous folks in it, and those twoet homehungry 
and cold! Was there nobody to hear or to help? 
He looked round again among the hurrying 
crowd, and saw one man who, at least, seemed 
in no hurry—a bronzed, foreign-looking man, 
who stood regarding the flowers in a shop win- 
dow. This man was wrapped in furs almost 
like a woman, and there was a certain air about 
him as of one who could afford to indulge even 
his whims, which made Jamie think it might not 
be in vain to appeal to him. He went up to 
him quietly, and touched hisarm. The bronzed 
man looked round. % 
“T am no street beggar,” Jamie s aid, hurried- 
ly; “but I think my mother is dying of want, 
and it is Christmas day.” 

The man drew a handful of change from his 
pocket, and dropped it into the boy’s palm, 
when something in the voice which thanked 
him, or some familiar glint in the upturned eyes, 
stirred an old chord in his heart, and he put out 
a detaining hand. 

“Boy,” he asked, “what is your mother’s 
name?” 

“Mary Patterson, sir.” 

“And your own?” 

“James Evans Pattison. I was named for my 
uncle, who has been in South America ever 
since before I was born.” 

“Then God Himself has led you to me,” the 
stranger said, solemnly, “for J am your Uncle 
James. Fora month [ have been in town, roam- 
ing these streets full of unfamiliar faces, seeking 
everywhere for tidings of my lost sister; and to- 
morrow I had resolved to give up my search 
here and go elsewhere. Where is your father?” 

“Dead, long ago,” the boy answered, mechan- 
ically, half dazed by the strangeness of this en- 
counter. 


the Lord’s Christmas? Take me home with you 
at once.” 


all. 
looking room. 
arms with a wild, glad cry: 


day!” 

Her brother took her into his arms, and at 
that moment a stream of fresh, clear blood 
gushed from her pallid lips. Her joy had been 
too much for her to bear. But her Christmas 
was at hand. 

She lived long enough to know that her broth- 
er loved her again with the old, dear love of their 
happy childhood—that the longing to see her 
had been on him for years, growing ever strong- 
er and stronger, until at last he had sold out all 
his South American possessions, and come home 
a rich man, prepared to make her and all be- 
longing to her rich also. 

“O, if I could but have found you a month 
ago!” he said, passionately. “How can I bear 





them. Then he told them that he was going 


it only to find you like this—how can 1?” 


“And my poor sister dying of want, and this 


“Mother, mother, God did not forget us, after 
Here is Uncle James,” Jamie shouted, as 
he led the bronzed man into the great, empty- 

Mrs. Patterson sprang up, and opened her 


“O Jamie, O my brother, and it is Christmas 


“It is best so—God’s time is always best,” she 
said, struggling with her diffieult breathing to 
speak clearly. “I loved my husband; Jamie, 
and I was never sorry for marrying him, even 
at the worst. I shall not be sorry, now, to keep 
my Christmastide with him, in Heaven; since I 
can leave my little ones to your care and your 
love. ButI think I could not have borne to die 
without you, and leave them all alone. How 
good our Father is!” 

Twe hours passed on almost in silence, but 
they could see every moment that she was fail- 
ing fast. Little May 'ay beside her on the bed; 
and on one side her brother, on the other her 
son, kept her company whose company would 
soon be the angels. From time to time she had 
kissed her children, but just at the very last she 
seemed quite to forget them, and to fancy her- 
self a little child once more. 

“Kiss me for Christmas, Jamie,” she said, 
“and then we will go and look in our stgckings.” 

The bronzed man bent over her, and kissed 
her with eyes too dim to see her patient face. 
When he lifted his head again her Christmas 
had come. She was keeping it with the angels. 

—_-_—__+or—__ ——_ 
For the Companion. 

SQUIRE PARK’S NEW FENCE. 
Squire Park was the one lawyer and the rich 
man of a countrytown, but he was not the hap- 
piest nor the most usefal man in it. He usual- 
ly began telling of his plans by saying, “I’ve 
got to do so and so, but I hate to do it.” He 
“hated” to go to court, he “hated” to go to 
church, he “hated” to pay a bill, he “hated” to 
repair his house, and he “hated” to have it leak 
and go to ruin. 

There was one thing the squire had long 
needed on his premises, and long talked of,— 
that was a new fence round his lawn and flower 
garden. It required no small outlay, and the 
squire “hated” to make it. 

When, however, a heavy gale blew half of the 
old fence down, he was obliged to look the thing 
bravely in the face. Next day he muffled him- 
self up and drove over to Farmer Bishop’s, to in- 
quire about cedar posts, and to a joiner’s, to set 
a time for the work of rebuilding. 

Alas, for the respectability which the squire’s 
mansion had always maintained in the village! 
There were no seasoned cedar posts to be had 
anywhere, and if he used green ones, they would 
be sure to split in the first summer’s drought. 
The best thing he could do was to buy green 
posts, have the bark stripped from them, and 
pile them in his great wood-house for a year, 
until they were well seasoned! 

The rubbish of the fallen fence was cleared 
away, and the orderly squire and his more or- 
derly wife made the best of the situation, and 
explained to their neighbors the dilemma they 
were in. They would have liked to stop the mail 
coach every morning, and explain it also to the 
passengers; but they couldn’t do that. 

The months rolled on, till the cedar posts had 
been three-quarters of a year getting ready for 
their place in the ground. Just then the squire’s 
hired man, having laid up six hundred dollars, 
concluded to get married and set up for himself 
out West. So the squire had to go to the city 
to hunt up a new man. 

His wife begged him to get one that knew 
something, and could relieve him of care, but 
he replied,— 

“T hate these fellows, like Sam, who think 
they know so much! I mean this time to get a 
green one, that will be a long ttme laying up 
enough to get married and buy a farm; one that 
will do exaetly as [ tell him, and not set up his 
own will and judgment, about the work, as Sam 
always did. I’m bound to have a green ene.” 

He fulfilled his word; for a greener man, or 
one who had less mind of his own than Jerry 
Doyle, is rarely met anywhere. He accompa- 
nied his new master home, with the hair of two 
years growth on his head, a frieze coat, twice 
too big, on his back, wooden soled shoes on his 
feet, and a bundle and stick, as his earthly all. 

Jerry was both amazed and charmed by the 
splendors of the squire’s kitchen. He struck 
his foot on the well-scoured floor, and asked the 
dignified mistress of that department,— 

“And doont it cost a dale o’ monéy to make a 
whole floor o’ wood like a table? And would 
these candle-houlders be pire goold? And will 
not the fire or the candle melt them?” 

When called to supper, the careful fellow, 
anxious to please, left his shoes in the shed and 
came in in his stocking feet. He lifted his plate 
and turned back the table-cloth—to the great 
mortification of Bridget—lest he miglit get a 
spot on it. She denied that he was Irish at all, 
and vowed there was not a cottage in all ke 
land so mean as not to have board floors and 
linen table-cloths! 








: | 
pigs and cows with apples from barrels in the 
barn, but a few days afterward the squire was 
amazed to find the barrels still full. 

When asked why he-did not give the apples 
to the pigs and cows, Jerry replied, with a satis. 
fied smile, which extended all over his honest 
face, from his carrotty hair down to his coarse 
neck-cloth,— 

“Sure I did, yer honor, but it war finer ones 
nor these I gave thim, the dear creturs! I was 
sint by the mistress—dear heart that she is—ip. 
to the cellar to do a turn, and didn’t I find just 
barrels and barrels o’ apples, far finer than 
these rotten fellows here? I fetched them up by 
the basket fulls, and have been feeding them out 
to the creturs these last days! And ye’d laugh 
to see how thankful they is for the chanve! 
"Deed, they thought it was inshultin’ I was, the 
first day, and their falins._ was that hurt, that 
the tears fell like bullets from their eyes!” 

Of course the squire was indignant, but that 
didn’t bring back the apples. 

Just before Jerry made his appearance, the 
squire had had a great many cords of wood 
hauled from his distant lot for the winter’s fuel; 
for he was one of those old-fashioned folks who 
clung to the blazing log and the crackling stick, 
and who could not exchange the shining and. 
irons for the dull steve. 

The squire was preparing to go to court ing 
distant town, to be absent some time; so he laid 
out Jerry’s work for him, the principal part of 
which was to saw and split this immense pile of 
hickory wood. He explained it to the eager fel- 
low so plainly, that both were perfectly sure it 
was all understood. 

When the day for the squire’s departure came, 
Jerry brought the white horse to the door, all 
saddled and bridled, and began to pour out his 
lamentations in true Irish style, at this parting. 
“Now, Jerry,” said the squire, “you be faith- 
ful and smart, and when I come back [’ll bring 
you a pipe, the like of which was never seen in 
old Ireland! Saw up all the wood on the right 
hand side of the cellar, and clear all the saw- 
dust and chips away, because as soon as I re- 
turn, the joiners are coming to make the new 
fence, and they will need the wood-house for 
their workshop.” 

Jerry promised over and over to do as he was 
bidden, and the squire rode off feeling that all 
would go well with such a willing servant to do 
the bidding of a¢kilfal mistress. 

Scarcely was he out of sight, when Jerry flew: 
at his work, which, before he had tried it, he 
pronounced “only boy’s play intirely.” 

At dinner, however, he announced to Bridget 
that “it was a trifle heavy on the arms and the 
showlders.” But he'went at it again, and all 
the afternoon, as his mistress sat in her room, 
she heard the “see-saw, see-saw” of his labor, 
with an occasional soliloquy : 

“Och, but it’s tough, intirely, and sore wear 
in’ on the arms and showlders! [t’s good luck 
for Ireland that her peat comes all ready sawed 
for the use! Och, hone!” ‘ 

The lady of the house suggested to Jerry, at 
night, that he had better rest the next day, as 
sawing was hard work for one not used to it. 
But he replied,— 

“Tl do the masther’s biddin’, ma’am, if the 
arms should part company wid the body for it.” 
Fér a whole week Jerry sawed and groaned, 
and groaned and sawed, comforting himself 
with the grand surprise he should be able to give 
the squire on his return. 

On Saturday Bridget ordered Jerry to split 
her oven wood very small and bring it in to her. 

In the middle of the forenoon the lady came 
out to ask what peculiar smell there was isst- 
ing from the kitchen. 

“QO, ma’am, it’s just the miserable green wood, 
half rotten, no doubt, that this new landed loon 
has brought me for the oven! It snaps and 
snaps, till I think the house is on fire, and it 
smells amazin’ like the closet where ye kape 
the cloaks and the furs.” 

When Jerry was questioned about the wood, 
by Bridget, he said, “I’m grieved intirely that 
yere not plazed, but yon’s the wood*my mas 
ther bid me give ye, and ye’ll get no other if ye 
starve with the cold, or for lack o’ fire to boil 
yer stirabout!” 

Both mistress and cook submitted to the wil 
of the squire, as they always had to do, and 
contented themselves for many days by grumb 
ling at the unpleasant odor, as well as the snap 
ping of “the rubbish wood, they were burning 
to get out of the way.” 

At length the squire returned home—the om¢ 
thing he didn’t hate to do! The horses 
cows, the carriages and the barns were all in 
fine order, and when Jerry announced that.“the 
huge pile o’ wood was sawn asunder, shplit and 
piled,” he gave him a gorgeous pipe and 4 





Jerry soon had his orders about feeding the 


of tobacco! 
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The next morning after the squire’s return, 
the joiners came in full force at early dawn to 
begin their work; the post holes having been 
dug before. 

When the squire and the “‘boss” went into the 
woodshed together, they were amazed by the 
sight that met their eyes! The hickory wood 
was all safe and untouched by axe or saw; but 
the cherished cedar, which had been so long 
getting ready for use, had been sawed, split and 
piled for fuel! 

The poor squire had good reason to “hate” 
this blunder. Enraged beyond degree, he shout- 
ed to Jerry,— 

“Didn’t I tell you to saw the wood on the 
right hand, you miserable, stupid fellow i 

“Ay, sir, ye did; and sure, sir, the pile I 
sawed asunder was on my right hand o’ me 
when I begun a sawin’, sir!” 

The men had been positively engaged, and 
had put off other work to come here; so the 
squire, much as he “hated” to do it, had to take 
green cedar posts for his fence, and run the risk 
of their splitting. 

Much as he had “hated men like Sam, who 
thought they knew every thing,” after this he 
“hated” green ones who knew nothing, a great 
deal worse. : D. 

A MINING ADVENTURE IN NEW 

MEXICO. 

In the autumn of 1860 I entered upon the du- 
ties of mining engineer at the silver mines of 
Santa Rita, in Arizona. 

The object of the Santa Rita company, who 
employed me, was to reopen old mines, and ex- 
tract the immense quantities of silver with 
which they were credited by Mexican tradition. 

The season was promising to pass without 
our hacienda being troubled by the Indians, 
when one morning our whole herd of forty or 
fifty fine horses and mules were missing. 

Aside from this, little of note occurred, until 
news came that the troops were to be recalled, 
leaving the country without any protection. 
The excitement was very great among the set- 
tlers, who were scattered over the country in 
such a manner as to be unable to furnish mu- 
tual assistance. : 

The Apaches now began to ride through the 
territory rough-shod, succeeding in all their at- 
tacks. The settlers, mostly farmers, abandoned 
their creps, and, with their families, concen- 
trated for mutual protect on at’ Tucson, Tubac, 
and at one or two ranches. 

When, in addition te this, the news came of 
the beginning of the rebellion at the South, we 
decided that, as it would be impossible to hold 
our mines, our only course was to remove the 
portable property of the company to Tubac. 

We could have abandoned the mines, and 
have escaped, by accompanying the military, 
which was to leave in two weeks. But both 
Mr. Robinson and myself considered that we 
were in duty bound to place the movable prop- 
erty of the company at Tubac, and to pay in 
bullion the money owing to men, who without 
it could not escape. To accomplish this, would 
require six weeks’ work at the furnace, crippled 
as were all operations by the loss of our horses 
and males. 

It was of the first importance that we should 
increase our force of Americans, not only for 
Protection against the Apaches, but more es- 
pecially against the possible treachery of our 
Mexican workmen, for, at almost every mine in 
the country, a part or all of the whites had 
been murdered by their peons. 

Partly in the hope of getting a small force of 
soldiers, who should remain till the abandon- 
ment began, and partly to persuade an Ameri- 
can, who lived on the road to the fort, to join 

Us, I resolved to accompany a company of sol- 

diers, under a lieutenant named ‘Evans, who 

Were obliged to start for the fort the next day. 

Taking with me a young Apache, who had 
been captured while a child, and had no sym- 
Pathy with his tribe, I rode away with Lieut. 
Evans, intending to return the next day. 
_ ie wagon road lay for ten miles along a 
pnd of the Sonorita Valley, then ascended 
Sonori ta for twelve miles to the fort, while 
bridle-path across the hills shortened the dis- 


the first necessity that I should see Mr. Titus, 
the American living near the junction of the 
valleys. 


bidding good-by to Lieut. Evans, who, could he 
have left his men, would have accompanied me 
himself, I was soon alone with Juan, my Apache 
boy, 


who was gallopping ahead, stopped suddenly, 
and hesitated. As I came up, he pointed to the 
sand, which was covered with fresh foot-tracks. 


Indians had been here within half an hour, and 
had dispersed suddenly toward the hills in dif- 
ferent directions. 


ward, and reach Titus’s house, now about two 
mniles off. We were on good horses, and these 
animals, not less alarmed than ourselves, soon 
brought us through the defile to the Sonorita 
creek. 


ing, and refresh the animals with one long 


were again tearing along at a runaway speed. 


At the point where the hill-trail left the road, 


As we neared the gorge, I observed that Juan, 
It was evident that a considerable party of 


Our safest course seemed to be to press for- 


To slip our horses’ bridles without dismount- 
swallew, was the work of a minute, and we 


We had barely left the creek, when we passed 
the full-length impression of a man’s form in 
the sand, with a pool of blood, and at the same 
instant an unearthly yell from the hills behind 
us showed that the Apaches, although not visi- 
ble, were after us, and felt sure of bringing us 
down. 

Our horses, however, fearing nothing so much 
as an Indian, almost flew over the ground, and 
soon brought us in sight of Titus’ hacienda. 
This lay about two hundred yards off from the 
road, in a broad valley shaded by magnificent 
live oaks. 

As we rode rapidly towards the houses, I was 
struck with the quietness of a place generally 
full of life, and said so to Juan. 

“Tt’s all right,” he replied; “I saw three men, 
just now, near the house.” 

But as we passed the first building, a smith’s 
shop, both horses shied, and, as we came to the 
principal house, a scene of destruction met our 
eyes. 

The doors had been forced in, and the whole 
contents of the house lay on the ground out- 
side in heaps of broken rubbish. : 
Not far from the door stood a pile, made of 
wool, corn, beans and flour, and, capping the 


into the heap. Stooping from the saddle, I took 
the watch, and found it still going. 

As I started to dismount, to look for the bod- 
ics of the Americans, Juan begged of me not to 
stop. 
“They aré all killed,” he said, ‘‘and we shall 
have hardly time to reach the road before the 
Indians come up. Promise me,” he continued, 
“that you will fight when the devils come close 
with us; if not, I will save myself now.” 


that I had no idea of being scalped and burned 


behind us. 


back. 


sible, to break the ambush. 


American who had been killed that morning. 


whole, a gold watch hung from a stick driven |’ 


Assuring the boy, whem I knew to be brave, 


without a struggle, I put spurs to my restless 
horse, and we were soon on the main road, but 
not a moment too soon, for a large party of 
Apaches, fortunately for us, on foot, were just 
coming down the hill, and entered the trail close 


A volley of arrows flew by our heads, but oar 
horses carried us in a few seconds beyond the 
reach of these missiles, and our enemy turned 


Slackening our speed, we were nearing a point 
where the road crossed a low spur of the valley- 
terrace, when suddenly several heads were visi- 
ble for an instant over the brow of the hill, and 
as quickly disappeared. Guessing instantly 
that we were cut off by another band of In- 
dians, and knowing that our only course was to 
run the gauntlet, we rode slowly near to the top 
of the hill to rest our animals, and then spurred 
the terrified horses onward, determined, if pos- 


We were on the point of firing into a party ef 
men, who came in full view directly as we gal- 
lopped over the brow of the hill, when a second 
glance assured us that, instead of Apaches, they 
were Americans and Mexicans, burying an 
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to see, we would have to follow the 
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trail that’ was constantly fre- 
by the Indians, Lieut. Evans would not 
the responsibility of risking the lives of 
in a place where they would be at such 
. While I felt obliged to acknowl- 
it would be imprudent to take infantry, 
on mules, through the defile, it was of 


hour before-we passed the spot. 





It was the impression of this man’s body 
which we had seen near the creek. He had 
been to the fort to give notice of the massacre 
of a family living further down the river, and 
on his return had met the same fate, about an 


An arrow, shot from above, had entered his 
left shoulder, and in pulling this shaft out, a 
terrible feature of these weapons was illustrated. 
The flint-head, fastened to the shaft with a thong 
of deer-sinew, remains firmly attached so long 
as this binding is dry; but as soon as it is 


and remains in the bady after the arrow is with- 
drawn. 

The Apaches have several ways of producing 
terrible wounds; among others, by firing bul- 
lets chipped from the half-oxidized mats of old 
furnace heaps, containing copper and lead-com- 
bined with sulphur and arsenic. But perhaps 
the worst at short range,’is produced by bullets 
made from the fibre of the aloe root, which are 
almost always fatal, since it is impossible to 
clean the wound. 

On reaching the fort, and seeing the com- 
mandant, I was told by that officer that he 
could not take the responsibility of weakening 
his force to give us protection at the Santa 
Rita, and I soon started to return with the boy, 
Juan. 

I had hardly bid the officers good-by, when an 
old frontiersman, Mr. Robert Ward, joined us, 
and declared his intention of trying to reach his 
wife, who was in Tubac. As we left the fort, a 
fine pointer, belonging to the commandant, fol- 
lowed us, and, as he had become attached to me, 
we had no difficulty, and few scruples, in entic- 
ing him away to swell our party. 

We took the hill trail, it being both shorter 
and safer, and had reached a point within three 
miles of the Santa Rita, without meeting any 
very fresh signs of Indians, when the dog, which 
kept always on the trail ahead of us, after dis- 
appearing in the brush by an arroya, came back 
growling, and with his tail between his legs. 
We were then two or three hundred yards 
from the thicket, and, spurring our horses, we 
left the trail, and quickly crossed the arroya a 
hundred yards or more above the ambush, for 
stch the fresh Indian tracks in the dry creek 
had shown it to be. 

We reached our mines safely, and found that, 
although almost constantly surrounded by 
Apaches, who had cut off all communication 
with Tubac, there had been no direct attack. 


“TF.” 


Ifa pilgrim has been shadowed 
By a tree that I have nursed; 
Tf_a can of clear cold water 
I have raised to lips athirst; 
If I’ve planted one sweet flower 
= an else too barren way; 
If I’ve whispered in the midnight 
One sweet word to tell of day; 
If in one poor bleeding bosom 
I a woe-swept chord have stilled; 
If a dark and restless spirit 
with hope of heaven have filled; 
I’ve made for life’s hard battle 
One faint heart grow brave and strong, 
Then, my God, I thank Thee, bless Thee, 
For the precious gift of song. 


~@> 





For the Companion. 
WHAT ANNIE SAW ON A SQUIR- 
REL HUNT. 


“Come, my lads, we are off! Who is ready ?” 
“Pm all right,” chirped Fred, tugging along 
his lunch basket, which was as large and heavy 
as himself. 
Presently Walter and Bertie appeared, a brace 
of city boys, spending their leisure with their 
country cousins. These last were arrayed in 
green hunting suits, and looked extremely jaun- 
ty and picturesque, with their game bags slung 
over their shoulders. : 
Annie and Sara next came out, dressed in 
short frocks, thick boots and gypsy hats. They 
had pails, and scissors, and knives, and spades, 
and I don’t know what else. As Sara said, 


boys hunt squirrels.” 


threw old shoes after them for “good luck.” 


as a marriage bell. 


all,” said Walter to his uncle. 
them very thick?” 


distance. 
offended tone. 


(Then, glancing at the game bag, with a smile,) 
I reckon we can manage to get home, in some 
way, all you get. Here’s the path,” he contin- 
ued, and I want to caution you, one and all, not 
to lose sight of it, for itis the only path that 
winds up the mountain—and should you lose 
your way among the tall trees, you may get be- 
wildered.” 

“If we get lost or strayed, we have only to fire 
our guns and pistols, I suppose,” suggested 
Walter. 

“Perhaps, as you are strangers hereabouts, 








moistened by the blood, the head becomes loose, 


“They were going rusticating and to see the 

Their appearance was the signal for setting 
out, and a joyous party it was, as well as a spir- 
ited one. All the small ehildren and Biddy 


The dogs barked joyously, the sun shone brights 
ly, the day was propitious, and all went merry 


“T’'m afraid my game bag will not hold them 
“Shall we find 


“Find what?” asked Mr. Carter, in an ab- 
stracted way, beckoning to a field hand in the 


“Squirrels, of course,” returned Walter, in an 


“O, if the squirrels would be pretty thick. 


quick succession, to be the sign of eoming 
together,” said Mr. Warren. 

“T’d laugh to see any one lost on this meun- 
tain,” cried Fred and Billy, in a breath. “Why, 

I could go all over it ab midnight with my eyes 
blindfolded!” 

“But your cousins could not—so before we 
get excited in hunting, let us understand that 
we will meet at the tall pine fur lunch, at one, 
and all of us assemble at the four roads at five.” 
The beauty of an October forest was now vis- 
ible everywhere. The heavy foliage, although 
nowhere thinned by winds or frost, was, never- 
theless, here and there tinged with the most 
gorgeous colorings—precursors of decay. The 
clear, bracing air, redolent with the odor of 
ferns and leaves, was filled with the songs of 
birds; and as the party pressed forward ever 
thick carpets of moss and grass, the whole scene 
was more beautiful than language can describe. 
“There’s a squirrel!” cried Fred, springing 
away, andin an instant the boys were out of 
sight. 

“Be sure and keep in the path, girls,” shout- 
ed Mr. Carter, as he sped away; and then they 
heard a succession ef shouts, and barks, and 
shots, until a loud hurrah announced that the 
poor creature was hunted down. 

Bertie brought the game to exhibit to his 
cousins, telling them, all out of breath as he 
was, how it had run this way and that, dodging 
under logs and behind fences and stones—but 
they had caught it at last! 

The recital over, Bertie hastened back to re- 
new the chase, and the girls wandered here and 
there, looking for bright leaves and autumn as- 
ters, mosses and nuts, or whatever pleased them 
most. . 

“There’s a cave here somewhere on this moun- 
tain,” said Annie, “that ve always been de- 
sirous to see. If we could only find it now, what 
an adventure we might have!” 

“We might as well amuse ourselves one way 
as another,” returned Sara. “What if we set 
ourselves abeut discovering it? I’m sure we 
could not get lost in this wood; so near home, 
too!” 

“There are rocks up there, and of course the 
cave will be in 2 ledge. Let’s examine all the 
ledges, to begin with.” 

It was a rough and steep way; but arrived at 
last, they found only a mass of sandstone, as 
innocent of romance @s rocks could well be. So 
the girls sat down © rést, and look up ledge 
second. 

All this while the shouts and reports of the 
squirrel hunt going on below were distinctly au- 
dible. Presently they espied another mass of 
rocks higher up the mountain, almost concealed 
with bushes and vines. 

Away they flew, until, quite out of breath, they 
threw themselves, panting, upon a bed of moss 
atits base. There it rose, up, up, as smooth as 
ashaft! And so they went, in one direction and 
another, until Sara, disgusted with so many 
failures, declared she would stop where she was, 
and fill her pail with the dwarf acorns. 

Nothing was farther from Annie’s intentions 
than to leave her sister, but her thoughts were 
so full of the wonderful cave, and she was so 
impressed that if she looked long enough she 
could find it, that after lingering a moment 
among the nuts, she stepped aside to take one 
more look. 

Just around a mass of tangled shrubs she 
caught sight of a line running up the mountain. 
It was not a path, nor did it seem to have been 
made by footsteps, but yet it was plainly dis- 
cernible, and rivetted her attention. She fol- 
lowed it a few steps, then a few steps farther, 
and, yes, she was sure that must be the cave, 
for there was an opening in the rocks. 

What a charming thing it would be if she 
should be able to announce herself as the dis- 
coverer of the cave! What were squirrels to 
caves? or acorns, or gathering moss! Pshaw! 

Annie climbed up to the opening and looked 
in. It was not a caye, after all, only a small 
hole, and a very uninteresting one at that. So 
she sat down to compose herself, and think 
about returning to her sister. 

As Annie sat with her head resting upon her 
hand, listening to the unwritten music of the 
forest, something crept up the little path, stir- 
ring a blade here and another there, until, near- 
ing the large flat stone upon which Annie was 
seated, it remained motionless a little, then 
reared its head and crept a trifle nearer. 

Annie had not noticed the approach of the 
reptile, until it had reached a low rock near by, 
and drawn its loathsome body into the sun. 
Then she became sensible that a snake was near 
her, and that its glittering eyes were fastened 
upon her face. 

As she opened her lips to give the alarm, she 





you had better understand three shots fired in 


was astonished to perceive a circle of the most 
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brilliant hues form around the eyes of the snake. 
The sound she was about to utter died away, 
and she became absorbed in the wonderful pan- 
orama of gorgeous tints that blazed, and re- 
volved, and enlarged aroupd the head of the ser- 
pent. 

The poor girl had no inclination to move now 
—no desire to cry out—she was satisfied to feast 
her eyes upon this gorgeous spectacle, but she 
little knew it was the precursor of death. 

There are certain species of rattlesnakes: that 
are said to charm their victims before springing 
upon them. This they do by emitting such mar- 
vellous and beautiful colors that the victim be- 
comes unconscious to every thing but the won- 
drous appearance of the serpent. 

The body of the victim then becomes cold, 
covered with a clammy perspiration, and is pal- 
sied with terror or insensibility, which condi- 
tion is intensified until the reptile springs its 
warning rattles, and inflicts its deadly wounds. 

It was this terrible and subtle enemy that had 
attracted the attention of Annie, and, ignorant 
of her danger, she had yielded to the strange in- 
fatuation. She sat there with her hands clasped, 
her head thrown forward, her lips apart, her 
eyes dreamy and glazed, and her face white as 
marble. 

Slowly the reptile wound itself into coils, 
keeping its magnetic eyes steadily upon its vic- 
tim, the neck arched and threatening, when a 
sharp report rung out from among the trees, 
and it fell, darting out its cruel fangs as if angry 
at the loss of its prey. 

Mr. Carter sprang forward and clasped his 
daughter to his bosom, but she still seemed un- 
conscious of the rescue. Sara was not long in 
uniting her efforts with her father’s, and it was 
not until after considcrable exertion that Annie 
was restored to animation. 

When she fully understood the danger she 
had escaped, she was entirely cured of any desire 
to find the cave, and the three retraced their 
steps to the tall pine, which had been designat- 
ed as the rendezvous for lunch. 

“You have had a narrow escape, Annie,” said 
Mr. Carter, on the way down themountain. “It 
was a rattlesnake that I killed. He was an ‘old 
fellow — treacherous enough, and determined 
enough, to do what harm he could. He had 
several rattles, and was just on the point of 
springing, as I shot him. These snakes cannot 
throw themselves —— more than their 
length. : 

“Ordinarily, a person need not be unduly 
alarmed on seeing a rattlesnake, for a good run- 
ner need not be overtaken by them. The prin- 
cipal danger is from coming upon them una- 
wares. 

“An intelligeat gentleman living among the 
mountains, describing their habits to me, said 
he had often been amused by the furious at- 
tacks he had witnessed between the rattle and 
black snakes—when the latter were wounded 
they glided away to the Pluniain, the leaf of 
which they chewed, and covered their bodies 
with the juice, when they immediately returned 
to the attack.” 

“I have seen that statement about the vir- 
tue of the plantain leaf contradicted repeated- 
ly,” said Sara; “and I never did believe that 
persons could be charmed as Annic was to-day.” 

“I do not know why I should doubt the verac- 
ity of this educated physician upon this subject 
more than another; for he told me what he had 
seen, time and again;” returned Mr. Carter. 
“Perhaps we should be getting together for 
lunch. I was starting for the fall tree when I 
came across Annie.” 

The boys soon collected, and as hungry a set 
of fellows as ever went hunting. Mr. Carter 
had bagged some game, but it grieves me to say, 
the stylish young city lads, in their green hunt- 
ing garb, had not made a single good shot, 
though they boasted that they had practised 
many quarters in the shooting galleries in the 
city. 

Fred and Billy had done better, and were full 
of sly jokes and inuendos about their cousins’ 
bad luck. 

The afternoon passed very agreeably away, 
the party keéping together, and confining them- 
selves to sensible enjoyments, as all parties 
should. The boys having so little game, carried 
home the reptile, but they had better not, for 
they never heard the last of going to a squirrel 
hunt and bagging only a rattlesnake. 
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Two Wars or DiIsLikinc TEMPERANCE.— 
Chancellor Kent said to me at Saratoga: “Ah, 
Mr. Delavan, you are a great fanatic, a great fa- 
natic, but don’t tell me I sha’n’t drink a glass 
of wine. Your principles are right, but I won’t 
adopt your practice.” Said I, “If the great 





chancellor tells me my principles are right, he 


to.” <A few days after I met his only son, Judge 
Kent, in New York. He stopped me and ob- 
served, “I don’t believe in your principles, but 
I’m obliged to adopt your habits on account of 
the gout.” 

The above is an excellent illustration of how 
people teo commonly manage to get each side 
of what is right, rather than walk on it square. 

cinnieaniineilpieelnaaes 
THE OLOSING VOLUMR. 

This number of the Companion doses the vol- 
ume for 1870. The warm expressions of esteem 
for the paper, that have constantly come from 
subscribers during the year, have been very en- 
couraging. The list is rapidly increasing—-and 
we can assure our friends that the coming vol- 
ume will, in many respects, be superior to the 
last. 

Specimen copies, Premiam Lists, Circulars, 
and back numbers of the paper that have not 
been received by subscribers, will be furnished 
upon application to the publishers by letter or 
otherwise. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


What is a President’s Message? 

Many answers might be given to this ques- 
tion, according to the places and opinions of 
the persons who should reply to it. 

Our answer is derived from the facts of the 
Constitution, and from the facts of history, 
which supplement those of the Constitution, and 
explain them. 

By the third section of the second article of 
the Constitution of the United States, it is pro- 
vided that the President “shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge nec- 
essary and expedient.” 

It is under this provision that the President’s 
Message exists. 

The term is almost invariably applied to the 
communication that is sent into Congress by 
the President when that body begins a session. 
Sometimes this communication is called the An- 
nual Message, to distinguish it from other eom- 
munications that are from time to time sent in 
to Congress by the President, cither from the 
unexpected occurrence of business, or when Con- 
gress secks particular information. Hut “the 
President’s Message” is the usual term, and it 
is understood to apply to the communication 
made by the executive to the national legisla- 
ture on the first Monday in DecemUer, general- 
ly, or as near to that day as possible. 

When our government under the present Con- 
stitution began, in the spring of 1789, it was re- 
solved by President Washington, that he should 
address Congress in person, just as the British 
Parliament is addressed by tire British severcign. 

There was a grand cavalcade to attend the 
President to Congress, where he made his ad- 
dress; and then Congress replied to the address, 
and waited upon the President with its reply, in 
the same stately style. 

President Washington was very partial to 
forms and ceremonies. He believed they had 
considerable to do with the business of govern- 
ment, and that our government needed all the 
aid it could get from all quarters, in order to 
become thoroughly established. 

He acted, as he always acted, with strict hon- 
esty, and from the best of motives, when he 
threw around the public business and official 
positions a certain amount of ceremony. His 
enemies denounced, satd he was an aristocrat, 
and that such ceremonies were a mere aping 
of English customs, which, whatever their worth 
in an old country, could not be of any use in 
a new country, like ours. 

President John Adams, who was of an aristo- 
cratical temperament, kept up the Washiagto- 
nian state, which lasted down to the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

President Jefferson ehanged every thing. He 
came into office on the 4th of March, 1801, be- 
fore the nineteenth century was a quarter of a 
year old, and he deferred entirely to the new 
order of things that was fast superseding an- 
cient customs. 

Mis communications to Congress were made 
in writing, so that “the President’s Message” 
originated with him, taking the place of the ad- 
dress. 

He sent in a written paper to the Senate on 
the 8th of December, 1801, to which no answer 
was expected, and to which none was made. It 
was the first “President’s Message” ever writ- 
ten. 

The course adopted by President Jefferson 
has ever since endured; nor is it likely ever to 





as our present polity shall last—and that is sure 
to be much longer than any person, even the 
youngest infant born to-day, shall live. 

Mr. Jefferson has been charged with having 
made the change mentioned from mean motives. 
He could not speak, and so he had recourse to 
the pen, of which he was one of the greatest 
masters. This is absurd. He wasa thorough 
republican, and he disliked all forms, save the 
simplest, and such as are neeessary to promote 
social intersourse. 

Whether he acted wisely, is an open question; 
but that he acted honestly, and strictly from 
principle, no fair-minded man, who is acquaint- 
ed with the facts, can doubt for a moment. 
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A BULL DOG CONQUERED. 
“When we were in Mexico,” said a friend, 
who had been colonel in the United States Reg- 
ular Army, “I witnessed a novel fight between a 
West Point officer and an immense bull dog.” 

“ ‘Come with me, colonel,’ said he, ‘and I will 
iatroduce you to some friendly Mexicans, who 
will treat us with generous hospitality.’ © 

“The invitation was tempting to a hungry 
man, for our supplies had been limited for some 
days, and there was little prospect of a good 
meal for some time to come. 

“‘Our way would be clear, and we should 
reach the house without difficulty,’ said the 
lieutenant, after we had walked some distance, 
‘if those confounded Mexican officers in that 
house yonder, had not fastened an immense 
bull dog across our path. If that dog has time 
to set up one of his yells, we shall have the 
whole posse down upon us. However, we'll see 
if he dare yelp.” 

“This was cool; but I was quite ready to fel- 
low, as I saw that the lieutenant seemed to feel 
no misgivings. What method he would adopt, 
I could not conjecture. 

“*Here he is,’ whispered the lieutenant. ‘Now, 
whist. Don’t come up until I swallow him.’ 

“We were just turning a corner of the build- 
ing, in perilous proximity to the enemy, when 
down went the lieutenant on all-fours, while I 
erept quietly after him. 

“Out leaped the wide-mouthed monster, jaws 
stretched to their utmost, but in a flash, the 
lieutenant was holding the beast at arm’s 
length, and shaking him by his tongue, as 
easily as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“*There,’ he whispered, throwing him off 
suddenly, ‘be still, sir.’ 

“The dog crouched, and trembled, but not a 
whimper betrayed us. 

“We passed that dog several times. Out he 
would spring, jaws wide open, then fall back, 
shivering allover. But he never uttered a sound, 
though the lieutenant often stopped, to show 
what power he had over an animal that was a 
terror to everybody. 

“He told me he was taught how to manage 
dogs, by seizing their tongues, and shaking 
them fiercely, by his father’s dog-trainer. He 
was the son of a Southern planter.” 
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THE TREE-STRANGLER. 

It would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
there are strife and slaughter only among men 
and bruges, and that all is peace and love among 
the plants. No; even in the vegetable king- 
dom there is often a struggle for existence; 
there are murderers and assassins among the 
innocent looking trees. 

Besides the many parasites or creepers, mean 
dependents, which plant themselves on other 
trees and draw their life out of them, as the 
mistletoe does with the oak, there are others 
which have life ef their own, but use their 
strength only in destroying their neizhbors. 

One of the most remarkable of these vicious- 
ly-disposed plants is the ‘‘cipomatador,” a na- 
tive of Brazil, which has a wonderful faculty of 
spreading itself out over every thing near it, and 
somehow or other causing it injury. 

The seeds are carried by birds, generally to 
the foot of some tree. The young plant soon 
springs up and modestly puts forth a few little 
leaves, seeking at the same time, like a child, to 
climb up into the lap of its foster-mother. It is 
not, however, with any thing like filial affection 
that it does so; the little creature is rather like 
the viper, which, according to the fable, stung 
to death the kind farmer who warmed ‘it in his 
boson. 

True, it is quite harmless at first; but as it 
grows up it spreads its many arms out more 
and more, till the trunk of the tree is almost 
covered with them. Then it reaches the branch- 
es, and gives the same treacherous embraces to 
them, till at last it overshadows both trunk and 
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the wind. The trunk, too, gradually decays, 
and finally it also is thrown to the ground, 
Then the strangler meets with its just punish. 
ment, for thus it perishes .ogether with its yic. 
tim. 

It is generally the wine palm which falls g 
sacrifice to this terrible assassin. And a truly 
pitiful sight is the tall and noble tree held in the 
destroving grasp of the strangler. The palm 
seems, indeed, to make a desperate struggle for 
its life; but all in vain, for it has no power to 
throw off the murderous coils of this boa coy. 
strictor among plants. 

Sometimes the seed is lodged in the crevice of 
a wall, and there is no tree near, around which 
the plant may twine itself. Then it adapts it. 
self to the circumstances. It spreads out, dwarf. 
like, on either side, instead of upwards, ang 
wherever it is possible inserts itself between the 
stones. 

The consequence is, that the stones become 
altogether loosened from each other, and in the 
first storm the wall falls into a complete ruin, 
burying its enemy with it. Thus selfishness 
and cruelty generally bring their own punish. 
ment with them. 

Occasionally it happens that the seed of this 
strange plant springs up where there is no tree 
or wall on which it may support itself. It then 
grows up straight and independent, like any 
other honest tree. 

Still it cannot long subdue its murderous na- 
ture. When it has attained its full size it sends 
out arms from its own roots, which spread 
around its own trunk, and finally strangle it, 
just as the wine palm and other trees are stran- 
gled. 

Strange infatuation! When there is no other 
to destroy, it destroys itself. When it cannot 
commit murder, it commits suicide. It isa fit 
emblem of the evil in man’s nature, which often 
seems for a long time to be subdued, but’ sud- 
denly springs up, and not only strangles the 
good in him, but destroys the man altogether. 
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A SONG FROM THE SUDS. 


Queen of my tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high ; 

And sturdily wash, and rinse, and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry; 

Then out in the free, fresh air they swing, 
Under the sunny sky. 


I wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away, 
And let water and air by their magic make 
“Ourselves a8 ptfre as they; 
Then on the earth there would be indeed 
A glorious washing day! 
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JIMMY’S JOKE. 

A little incident occurred, not long since, in 
our neighborhood, which I must relate. A very 
cruel man had cut the tail off a fine cow, in a fit 
of anger, because she flapped it in his face 
when milking. Of course he was ashamed of 
it when his anger was over, and did his best for 
the poor beast, but the deed couldn’t be hidden 
long, and the neighbors were very indignant, 
when Brown Bess was seen meekly passing 
with only a stump of a tail. 

In fly time it was really pathetic to see her 
sufferings, and little Sally Bliss was once found 
fanning Bess with a green bough, as the poor 
thing roamed distractedly about the field. 

A few nights ago Jimmy dropped the paper 
which he had been diligently reading, and sats 
minute in deep thought, then exclaimed,— 

“By George, I’ll do it!” and burst out laugh 
ing. 

He wouldn’t tell us what the joke was, but 
for several days he was very busy out in the 
barn, and often absent somewhere. Once he 
came home looking very tired, with a great 
bruise on his leg, and his clothes as dusty asif 
he had been rolling in the dirt. Nothing could 
be got out of him but much laughter, and § 
promise to tell us the joke very soon. 

A few mornings after, as we stood at the door 
to see the happy-faced lads and lasses flock by 
to school, a sudden shout, and then a gale of 
merriment, made us run to the gate and ask the 
cause. : 

“Bess has got a tail! Bess has got a tail! 
Hooray for Jimmy Long!” shouted the chit 
dren, capering, clapping and cheering, a8 the 
well known cows came sedately down the street 
on their way to pasture. ‘Sure enough, there 
was handsome Brown Bess switching a fine tal 
as naturally as possible, and seeming 88 
of it as ever a peacock was of his. 

How we laughed and what fun we had! 
Every one ran out to see the wonder; Bess ¥# 
stopped, and modest Jimmy dragged out from 
behind the wall, (where he had hidden to see 
the fun,) and made to explain how he did is 





branches with its foliage. Then, of course, the 
poor victim soon ceases to live. The boug’.s 








may Call me a fanatic as much as he has a mind 


give way to any other form of action, so long 





,or every one admired the patience of the clevet 
little chap, as it was not an easy thing #0 


wither and are broken off one after anothcr by ! a tail, much less to put it on. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








It was are. cow’s tail, got from the slaugh- 
ter-house, and dried and stuffed, and then put 
neatly on with little straps and strings, so 
strongly tied that Bess couldn’t whisk it off. 

“Such a time asI had getting her to let me 
fixit. Poor, old soul, I don’t wonder she was 
afraid, after having her own tail chopped off,” 
said Jimmy, patting Bess, who turned her mild 
eyes on him with a confiding look, and a 
comfortable little gurgle, which I thought was 
meant to express her gratitude. 

“She kicked me over ever so many times,” 
added Jimmy, laughing, “but I didn’t mind, 
and when she found I didn’t mean any harm, 
she seemed to understand all about it, and took 
to her new tail as kindly as could be. She 
managed it capitally, though she most killed 
me with laughing at first, for *.e kept trying 
to look at it, and seemed to approve of it, and 
feel the comfort of it. I have only put it on in 
the field for a few days, till she got used to it, 
and she missed it when I[ took it off and wanted 
iton. I’m very fond of her, and we are good 
friends now, aint we, old Bess?” 

While Jimmy had been talking, some of the 
girls had been dressing Bess up with the little 
posies they were taking to school, and when 
the procession moved on, Madam Bess march- 
ed proudly in the middle, with flowers on her 
horns, and a great blue bow streaming from 
the end of the new tail, while the children gave 
another 

“Hooray!” for Jimmy’s joke. 
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KILLED BY INDIANS. 


The account that follows, of the murder by 
Indians of one of our little subscribers, Ezra C, 
Adkins, a manly boy of eleven years, will touch 
the heart of every reader. It discloses, also, 
something of life on the frontier. His mother 
says: 

Last mail brought a letter from the publish- 
ers of the Companion, to our little Ezra. Alas, 
he was not here to welcome it. On the second 
day of last June he was cruelly murdered by 
the Indians. 

We came to Kansas a year ago last February, 
and are living on the banks of the Republican 
River, on “surveyed land,” the land being sur- 
veyed for eighty miles beyond us, so that the 
Indians had no more right to the soil here, than 
to thatof your city. But-my son was the fif- 
teenth person murdered on the Republican Riv- 
er the past spring, by the savages. 

About half-past four in the afternoon, Ezra, 





thecows. It was a beautiful day, and the cows 
were in sizht three-quarters of a mile west of us. 
Taking his two younger brothers, I went to see 
him cross the river. He parted from us in his 
usual bright, cheerful way, little thinking what 
fearful peril lurked in ambush for his young 
life. His little brother, eight years old, re- 
mained behind after our return to the house, 
watching him. Soon he rushed back, pale and 
excited, crying,— 

“Mother, mother, there are Indians over the 
river!” 

Irushed to the door. There were the savag- 
esin the distance. Fifty or sixty of them, dis- 
guised in citizens’ clothes, had been lying in 
wait behind the sand mounds, so that my boy 
did not see them till they were almost upon him. 
Hedashed bravely away. They were well armed. 
Mounted on ponies, they pursued him half a 
mile, shooting at him four times. 

He then jumped from his horse and ran some 
distance. But two of the Indians overtook and 
held him, while another rode up, and with 
arevolver shot him. A neighbor, a short dis- 
tance off, witnessed the fearful deed, ther fled 
for his lice. 

My boy was brought back to me dead. His 
left wrist was black and blue from the fierce 
gtip of the savage who held him for the hideous 

er to do his cruel work. His murderers took 
his cap, and coat, and the horse, and disap- 
peared. The next day the same band killed 
another boy about the same age, ten miles 
above us, and carried off two horses. 

Ican only say, in closing, that the sorrow 
thus brought to my heart, time fails to relieve. 
Itis a gratification to welcome your little pa- 
per, coming, as it does, in his name; and as I 
received your letter to-day, the tears came afresh 
to my eyes, for it brought to remembrance the 
fact that on 


the morning of the day: he was 
ed, he walked to the post-office, a distance of 
€ miles, happy and eager to get his Com- 
- I can picture his looks now, as I sit in 
my lonely room, and my loss seems very hard 
to bear. Hannaw R. ADKINS. 


STORMS AND DEATH, 

It is & curious coincidence, that many great 
warriors have died in severe storms. There was 
* terrible storm at the time of the death of Oli- 
ver Cromwell; a similar one at the death of Na- 
Poleon; and so also at that of Wellington. Ap. 
pletons’ Journal says the peasanis, in the last 
case, did not believe the storm would end till the 
duke was buried: . 
om Fen prevails among the lower class- 
Y parts of Worcestershire, that when 


taken Leavy rains, or other elemental strife 
the at the death of a great man, the spirit 





moment of burial. This superstition gained 
strength on the occasion of the Duke of Well- 
ington’s funeral, when, after some weeks of 
heavy rain, and one of the highest floods ever 
known in this country, the skies began to clear, 
and both rain and flood abated. The storms 
which have been notited to take place at the 
time of the death of many great men known to 
history, may have had something to do with the 
formation of this curious notion in the minds of 
the vulgar. It was a common observation in 
the week before the interment of his grace, “O, 
the rain won’t give over till the duke is buried.” 
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BATTLE OF THE FROGS. 


The Lewiston Journal says, “We were much 
interested, a few days since, in listening to an 
account of a frog fight, described by Mr. Taylor, 
an intelligent gentleman of Damariscotta. 

“It was in the summer of 1840, which was 
memorable for one of the severest droughts on 
record. Mr. Taylor was then residing in the 
town of Jefferson, in Maine, where there was a 
large meadow, generally more or less covered 
by water; but the drought had dried up the 
water, except a small pool, where several hun- 
dred frogs had collected. 

“With two other persons, Mr. Taylor was at- 
tracted by a singularly mourrful sound, to the 
spot where the frogs were assembled. Here oc- 
curred one of the strangest sights he had ever 
witnessed. 

“It was a frog fight, in which the whole num- 
ber were engaged. Frog clenched in with frog, 
and one or the other was squeezed to death in 
the deadly grasp. 

“Two frogs would sit opposite each other for 
& moment, and then spring together, and the 
one that succeeeded in getting his fore feet be- 
neath those of his antagonist, was sure to hug 
him to death. The grasp was fatal. 
“Sometimes several frogs woul be found 
clinging to each other. The fight went on until 
nearly every frog was killed. 

“The peculiar noise was that of a frog whose 
hind legs are in the mouth of a snake, which 
sennds peculiarly distressing to the listener. 
“On visiting the spot the next morning, not a 
live frog was to be seen. The frogs were either 
made desperate for want of food, or else they 
had become maddened by the poisenous condi- 
tion of the water. Impure water will poison 
the system of a frog, and render him crazy. 
“Mr. Taylor informed us that he read of a 
similar fight in Vermont, some seventy or eighty 
years ago, with Similar results. These are the 
only instances of which we have any record.” 
The great poet, Homer, tells a funny story 
about a battle between the mice and the frogs, 
some 2,700 years ago. Here are some of the 
names he gives to the frog-heroes engaged in 
that battle. Physignathus, (puff;jjaw) Barbo- 
roceetes, (mud-sleeper) Hypsoboas, (loud-mouth) 
Pelobates, (mud-walker) Polyphon, (big-noise) 
Kraugasides, (roarer). 

The battle was provoked by the treachery of 
Puff-jaw, (who appears to have been the biggest 
toad in the puddle), when, having offered to 
carry little Snatch-crumb, a young prince of the 
mouse tribe, across a pond on his back, he 
abandoned him, midway, to drown. 

The fight continued for a whole day, to the 
great damage of the frogs, and was only termi- 
nated by Jupiter, who sent the terrible lobsters 
to their assistance, 


—“With anvils on their backs— 

e ° ° ° e ° foul cloven feet, 

Broad-shouldered and small-thighed—with eyes that 
8a 


Out at their bosoms.” 





The following is Homer’s description of the 
way the frogs armed themselves for war: 


“‘Mallow-leaves 

They drew upon their legs for arming greaves; 
Their *curets, broad, green beets; their bucklers were 
Good, thick-leaved cal e, proof ’gainst any s ; 
Their spears, sharp bulrushes, of which were al. 
Fitted with long ones; their parts capital 

They hid in subtile cockle shells from blows; 

And thus, all armed, the steepest shores they chose 
T’ encamp themselves, where lance with lance they 


lined, 
And brandished bravely—each frog full of mind.” 
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THE PRIDE OF THE ARABS. 

A noted quality of the genuine Arab is an im- 
mense personal pride; which, unaugmented by 
prosperity or diminished by adversity, is inde- 
pendent of circumstance, of condition, and even 
of age. The following incidents illustrate the 
intensity of this pride, which, while it may be a 
vice if carried t. \n extreme, is often the root of 
greatness, of noble exertion and of dignity in 
misfortune: 
“As Abdallah, the son of the heroic fe me oe 
and a child, then, of ten years old, was playing 
with his young companions in one of the streets 
of Medeenah, the caliph passed by on horseback 
with numerous attendants. 
‘Stand up, out of the way of the Command- 
er of the Faithful,’ said one of the riders to the 


wr. 

“Neither are you my father, that I should 
stand up to you for respect’s sake, nor is the 
road so narrow that I should stand up for room’s 
sake,’ answered the child. e 

“Similar in character, but more dignified, was 
the reply of Omar, second of the caliph. Feel- 
ing thirsty during a conversation prolonged till 
late into the night with Amroo, the conqueror 





Storm will not be appeased until the 





ing on tiptoe, lest he should disturb the slumber 
of an attendant, who, tired of watching, had 
fallen asleep on the fleor, crossed the room, 
quenched his thirst from a pitcher of water, and 
returned softly to his place. - 
“<“Commander of the Faithful, you might as 
well have awakened the servant to let him bring 
it you,’ remarked Amroo. 

“<I got up, and I was Omar; I returned, and 
I am Omar,’ answered the calfph.” 





A COMPOSITION ON BOYS. 
Some sour old fellow, who doesn’t think much 
of boys, thus writes about them. His sarcasms 
have some truths and good hints in them, though : 


Boys can be made useful when they have a’ 
mind to, and can sell newspapers, black boots, 
hold horses, and do chores. 
In printing offiees boys are known as devils. 
Printers have a plain way of speaking. 
Boys individually are better than boys col- 
lectively. 
If there were only one boy in the world, I 
think he would be a good boy. It generally 
takes at least two boys to get up any mischief. 
Have one boy in a store, a you can make 
him useful. Hire a second boy, and their time 
will be chiefly devoted to chasing one another 
over the counter, and firing brush and directory 
at each other’s heads. 
A boy begins to be a nuisance about the time 
he is eight years old. How soon he grows out 
of it depends on circumstances. Some never do. 
He has a great respect for the stage driver and 
the eaptain of a canal boat. 
His idea of being a manis having plenty of 
money to spend, doing what you please, and be- 
ing able to smoke or chew tobacco without get- 
ting sick over it. 
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PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Prémiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. ; 
New subscribers during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1869, will receive the Companion gratis, 
from the date on which we receive their names, 
up to January 1, 1870. 


to -—--- 


WANTED TO BE A GHOST. 
Those who are caught when attempting to 
play a practical jokey and punished for their 
msehievousuess, are not generally so well sat- 
isfied with the end as with the beginning: 


A lively New Orleans youth essayed the role 
of ghost, the other day, and was soundly 
thrashed by those he attempted to frighten. 
He brought a suit for assault with intent to kill. 
“You wanted to be a ghost, didn’t you?” in- 
quired the court. 

“Yes, I reckon so,” acknowledged the youth. 

“Well, it seems to me rather ungenerous of 
you to wish to punish them for helping you to 
become what you wished.” 





ee 
A FATHER’S WARNING. 

We never heard a more eloquent funeral ora- 

tion than this, which a Paris paper assures us 

was actually pronounced at Montmartre, the 

other‘day, by a father, at the grave of his son: 


“Gentlemen,” said the father, in a voice full 
of emotion, “the body before me was that of my 
son. He was a young man in the prime of life, 
with a sound constitution, which ought to have 
insured him a hundred years. But misconduct, 
drunkenness and debauchery, of the most dis- 
graceful kind, brought him, in the flower of 
age, to the ditch which you see before you. Let 
this be an example to you and to your children. 
Let us go hence.” 
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SWELLING WORDS OF SOUND. 
Some persons are fond of using even in con- 
versation, what are called “dictionary words,” 
forgetting that the plainer the style of express- 
ing the thoughts, the more forcible is the im- 
pression. The following is a burlesque on this 
method of speaking: 


A learned lady, the other evening, astonished 
the company by asking for the “‘loan of a dimin- 
utive argentine truncative cone, convex on its 
summit, and semiperforated with symmetrical 
indentations.” She wanted a thimble. 


———_+o—___—_ 
A CHURCH MOUSE. 


In a church in Kansas City, recently, while 
the congregation were engaged in prayer, a 
mouse was observed to climb up the back of a 

oung lady, bowed in reverential attitude. 

erched upon her shoulder, the little fellow 
gazed about the church in apparent wonder- 
ment, until a gentleman, sitting in a pew next 
behind, made a motion with his hand, when the 
animal disappeared, the lady knowing nothing 
of the incident. 


The question is, did the young lady wear 
“rats” in her hair? If so, perhaps the little 








of Egypt, Omar rose his seat, and, tread- 








creature was after his kind. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE.- 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 
Two poets, each his country’s pride, 
An ocean broad their homes divide. 
CROSS WORDS. 
TI help the race of man to live, 
And daily strength to mortals give. 
In sunny France, a seaport town, 
A city large, of some renown, 
In savage wilds my days are spent; 
Give hunting grounds, I rest content. 
On Virgil’s page you find me named, 
My valiant deeds are there proclaimed. 
In barn-yards I am often found, 
, And children like to mock my sound, 

A part of every human eye, 
Or lovely flower of richest dye. 
A river in the north of Spain, 
At sehool you’ve surely learned my name. 
Men seek for me, but oft in vain, 
So many die unknown to fame. ©. A. M, 





My eight letters eye] an Old Testament name. 


y 
y 2, 4 is an exclamation. 
8, deep. 
y1,6 is found on thehuman body. , yy 


4. 


My first is a aity in Maine; 

y second, a beautiful river 
That flows from the mountains and waters the plain, 
And is lost in the ocean forever. 


My third is an inland sea, 

WV hose waters two countries divide; 
My fourth, a city in Canada, 
And one by Lake Erie’s side. 


My fi/th is a State and a sound, 

A lake, and a river called pretty; 

My sixth, a place by the ocean is found; 
hy whole a most notable city. 








5. 
POSITIVES. COMPARATIVES. SUPERLATIVES. 
The feet of daw- | One who pauses. | Owned. 
ed beasts. 
A female pig. Acid. Direction of Provi- 
‘ dence f'm Boston. 
WILLI£ Wisr. 
6. 
: PUT 
YOUR 
COAT. 
Good advice when going on a sleigh-ride. 
WILL 
7 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My /irst is in goat, but not in lamb; 
My second is in hymn, but not in psalm; 
My tiird is in praise, but not in honor; 
My fourth is in giver, but not in donor; 
My ith is im howl, but not in cry; 
My sixth is in live, but not in die; 
My seventh is in world, but not in earth; 
My eighth is in value, but not in worth; 
My ninth is in heaven, but not in joy, 
My tenth is in work, but not in employ; 
My eleventh is in pure, but not in clean; 
My twelfth is in look but not in seen; 
My thirteenth, friends, you'll find in curve; 
My whole is what all should observe. 

Rev. O. H. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the head of a simpleton like a period? Be- 
cause it is a fool’s top (full stop). 

What is the difference between a yom g ad and the 
author of “Animal Chemistry”? One isa big lie, 
the other a Leibig. 

Why is the island of Great Britain too small to use 
a carriage int use one has to leave it to go to 


Ryde. 
What is the difference between soldiers and watch- 
men? Soldiers tire ball, watchmen baw) fire!’’ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Hot-ten-tot. 
2. “Sing a song sixpence, a ket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie " 

8. Samson’s revenge on the Philistines. 
4. (1) On, Honor, Honest. (2) Debt, Dete, Detest. 
5. Granite. 

6. Barn—Anti—Rain—Nina. 7. Fo.ur-score. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











THE DROPPED STITCHES. 


Sitting alone in the corner, 
In her own old noe 

With the tirelight softly falling 
On her beautiful gray hair, 

She’s knitting away at a stocking, 
Rounding the heel to-night; 

And nobody knits like mother, 
Though age is dimming her sight. 


This blue-mixed sock—it reminds her 
Of some she sent to the camp, 
For Willie to wear, poor soldier-boy, 
To keep his feet from the damp. 
And Wi'lie, he never wore them, 
His tirea feet were still— 
O! so still in a narrow grave 
On the side of a Southern hill. 


It’s wonderful—she remembers 
The first little sock she knit, 

A wee thing, white and dainty, 
Marvelling, ‘‘would it fit?” 

Tucking it by in her basket, 
As if half it were a sin, 

And fearing lest careless eyes should see 
The dreams she was knitting in. 


Dear little baby Alice! 
Never was babe so sweet, 
Alice’s own are all very well, 
But ah! those dimpled feet 
That she fondled and kissed so often, 
That she taught to walk alone— 
They are walking life’s long pathway, 
They are hurt by many a stone. 


Knitting alone is the mother, 
And the firelight softly falls 

On the pleasant room of the household 
On the beautiful pictured walls; 

But I think, when the lamps of evening 
Scatter the shadows there, 

They gleam over nothing half so sweet 
As the mother’s silver hair. 


And O! she has dropped her stitches; 
To be sure, it is not strange, 

Binceshe herself has been far away 
Beyond this world of change; 

Away for a half-hour’s vision, 
To the realms of the brave and lea), 

Where the loved of the past are together, 
In the land of endless weal. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STRANGER’S STORY. 


“When I was a boy,” said the weary, gray- 
haired man, “when I was a boy!’ 

What magical words they are! How they 
brighten the eyes of the young, and make them 
“look sharp” for a story. 

The words came from the man’s lips as he 
was sitting in an old, moss-covered country 
house. He had come in for a meal. He was 
travelling on to his daughter’s, he said, and the 
farmer had promised him a night’s lodging, 

When the lamps were lighted, and the farm- 
er’s two hoys, Jem and Harrypwith the rest of 
the family, were seated about the fire, the man, 
who had been importuned for a story, began in 
this manner: 

“When | was a boy, still very young, my 
father went to the West to live. There wasn’t 
a family within ten miles of us, and my brother 
and myself very seldom had a playmate. 

“Once, when I was fourteen, we had been down 
the river on a small raft. It was in the night, 
and we got somewhat careless, both of us. Any 
how, the first thing we knew, a river steamer 
Was upon us, and we sprung into the water to 
swim for our lives. 

“I remember the crashing of timber, the hollo- 
ing of men’s voices, and we too much frightened 
to respond. I saw lights dancing about, and 
heard a strange, confused noise, and then I got 
hold of a stick of timber. With the utmost des- 
peration I clung to it, and called for my brother 
Zeph. But there was no answer. 

“T floated about, half perished, till daylight. 
Then I saw a raft floating near the shore, and 
crept upon it. There was what seemed to be a 
man, wrapped in an old blanket, upon it, and I 
was crazy enough to think that here was our 
old raft, and that was Zeph, asleep. So I called 
him. 

“Hello! said a voice. 

“*Blest if I didn’t think you was my brother!’ 
said I, only that ‘blest’ was a worse word. 

“*Well, I’m not your brother, and— why, 
you’re as wet as if you’d been in the river. 
Where’s your raft?’ 

“*Gone to’—no matter what the word was; 
you may be sure it wasn’t a good one. 

“ ‘See here,’ said he, gravely, ‘if you have lost 
your raft, and come nigh bein’ drowned, J 
think you had enough sight better be praying 
than swearing. I guess I’ve got somethin’ to 
wrap you in, while you dry your clothes;’ and 
he made me tell him the story. 

“He seemed interested in poor Zeph’s fate, 
and, as for me, I couldn’t keep from crying. 
Zeph was a gentle boy, and my mother’s idol, 
a better boy than I, and she hadn’t wanted him 
to go down the river,with me that day. 

“*Wonder if we could find him if I pushed 
on? he said. ‘You was saved on a log, and 

mc. e he caught a log, too. S’pose we shove 
off; tia.’s coming.’ 

“IT was eu_crenough. When my clothes were 


just yet. 


river, but there was nothing to be seen buta 
few floating timbers—no Zeph. He must be at 
the bottom, it seemed to us, and so we gave up 
the search. , 

“ ‘Come over to my place,’ said the boy, when 
we landed; ‘you can walk from there to T., after 
a good night’s rest.’ 

“T assented, for 1 didn’t want to see mother 
My new friend took me to a humble 
log cabin, but a better one than ours. 

“ ‘Why, Abe, I’m glad ter see you!’ cried a 
comely-faced woman, as she came from the great 
fireplace. 

“‘Won’t you give us something to eat? 
asked the boy. ‘I picked this poor fellow up. 
His brother’s drowned.’ 

“The good woman was full of sympathy. She 
drew out the table, and set it with bread, and 
corn-cake, and honey, and coffee. . How good it 
all tasted! Then the boy brought out some 
books, and asked me if I could read. I never 
felt so ’shamed in my life, as when I said no; 
and he gravely gave me a lecture, showing very 
plainly that it was all my own fault—that 
where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘here’s a little book, and, if 
you like to learn, I'l) teach you as many of the 
letters as I can to-night, and you must get the 
rest somehow. Then you can read about the 
great heroes, and men who have made their 
names sound through the world.’ How his 
eyes flushed! 

“Well, | made up my mind that Id learn, 
come what would, and took the book thank- 
fully, promising to come again. 

“Next day I had a hard journey of it. What 
with the bad news I had to carry, and the new 
thoughts I'd got, it was a time to be remem- 
bered. 

“When I came within sight of our door, I saw 
something that made my heart jump. It was 
Zeph, standing there, just as natural as ever. I 
sank right down, so weak that I thought I was 
dying; and he came and caught me round the 
neck. ’ 

‘Well, the steamboat had picked him up, 
and left him at the first landing. As for ABE 
LINCOLN,—well, you know ‘who I’m talking 
about, now, I reckon—he and I was always 
friends till the day of his dreadful death; and I 
might ’a’ had office if I’d wanted it, but I never 
did.” 

“One thing, Harry,” said Jem, when they 
went to bed that night, “I’ll never swear agatm” 
“Nor I either,” responded Hal. ALMA. 
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A MUSICAL MOUSE. 

When Mendelssohn was giving his fine musi- 
cal soirees in Dresden, one evening a little mouse 
crept out of his hole and came out on the par- 
lor floor as a listener. The company were gath- 
ered mostly around the piano, and the mouse 
was undisturbed in his possession of the back 
parlor. He sat up on his hauuches, turned his 
little eyes towards the singers, and seemed per- 
fectly fascinated by the music. The whole com- 
pany gradually turned their attention from the 
singing to the mouse. He lost all fear, magne- 
tized, apparently, by the wonderful melody. 
When a piece was ended, he looked round a lit- 
tle timidly, asifconscious that he was in a strange 
place and in some danger. But when the mu- 
sic began again, he seemed to forget all about 
place and danger, and give himself up to the 
luxury ofhearing. The whole company enjoyed 
the scene, and Mendelssohn was full of merri- 
ment over it, and thought he had never hada 
better listener. When the performance was 
over, the mouse stole quietly back to his hole, 
moving slowly, as if sorry to lose so much 
enjoyment. The incident was much talked of 
in the city for many weeks afterwards, and was 
thought to show higher instincts in the mouse- 
tribe than they were supposed to possess. 
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SECRET VAULTS UNDER CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

The Catacombs under Rome have long been a 
great centre of attraction for visitors. It would 
seem, from a correspondent of a French journal, 
that there are subterranean wonders also under 
Constantinople: 


About forty years ago, when a large house in 
Constantinople had sunk beneath the level of 
the soil, an immense series of subterranean 
vaults were discovered, supported by magnifi- 
cent marble pillars, which, judging by their rich 
decorations, were the work of Greek artists. 
Underneath the vaults is a lake of unknown ex- 
tent and considerable depth. 

This mysterious construction, of which histo- 
ry makes no mention, is supposed to extend un- 
der a considerable part of the city. The princi- 
pal entrance, being the only one accessible to 
visitors, is situated in the court-yard of a pri- 
vate palace, the proprietor of which has a boat, 
in which he amuses himself sailing about with- 





dry, we searche! a long time up and down the 


Last month, an Englishman accompanied by 
a sailor, desired to explore the lake thoroughly. 
Having obtained the necessary permission, he 
set forth on his adventurous journey, but nev- 
er returned, he and the sailor having been prob- 
ably suffocated by the deadly gases of the cave. 
Another Englishman volunteered to go alone 
im search of them in another boat with six torch- 
es attached to it; for a long time the reflection 
of the torches upon the waters was visible to 
the onlookers at the entrance, until it was lost 
in the gloom and darkness. 

After an absence of two hours, he returned 
from his unsuccessful search completely ex- 
hausted, and nearly choked with the foul air he 
had inhaled, having in his whole course seen 
the ranges of vaults and pillars uniformly con- 
tinued. 

The Turkish authorities have ordered the boat 
to be lifted, and prohibited parties from sailing 
on the lake, but still permit the curious to in- 
spect this singular construction at the entrance, 
which reminds the beholder of the architectural 
wonders of ancient Egypt. 


<> 





THE REBECCA OF IVANHOE. 


na. 


her lover: 
young girl, Washington Irving, then already 


family. Itis said that in youth, she was very 


ored with her. It is needless to say, that had 


ed. 
lady of his love. 


ess of Philadelphia. 


eight years. 


A NON-COMMITTAL CAPTAIN. 





seems to have been: 


question. 
habit is related. 


the captain goin 


his purchase. 
They accordingly settled the 


with,— 

“Good-morning, captain! 
for pigeons, this morning?” 
moved up the street. 


dressed him, and asked,— 

equally unsatisfactory reply. 

passed the time of day, and inquired,— 
“How much are pigeons a dozen, captain?” 


his way. 


in the blandest of tones,— 


what did you get them for?” 


further molestation. 





THE QUAKER’S ANSWER. 


ridicule the Scriptures. Among other -thin 
he made himself merry with the story of Da 





in a hundred yards of the entrance. 





One of the most beautiful characters in Scott’s 
novels is the Jewish Rebecca, in Ivanhoe, and 
many a reader of the story has wished that Ivan- 
hoe had married her instead of the Lady Rowe- 
A correspondent of the Jewish Messenger 
says that the name, and possibly some traits 
in the character, were derived from Washing- 
ton Irving, who had loved warmly a Philadel- 
phia Jewess, named Rebecca Gratz, recently de- 
ceased, who would not give up her. religion for 


Many years ago, when Miss Gratz was a 


risen in literary reputation, came to Philadel- 
phia, and became a visitor at the house of her 


beautiful and good, and as her acquaintance 
with Irving increased, the veauty of both her 
character and features, together with the fact 
that she was a living representative of that na- 
tion whose whole history is romance, so wrought 
upon his heart, that he became deeply enam- 


his attachment been ever so strong, with her 
strenzth in her faith, it would have been wast- 
Irving left the city, but did not forget the 


But the romance does not end here, for the 
correspondent says that when Irving met Sir 
Walter Scott abroad, he told him the story of 
his attachment to the beautiful and good Jew- 


At the time, Scott was about to write the nov- 
el of “Ivanhoe,” and he was so impressed with 
the portraiture of the object of Irving s love, 
who, though loving, was still so faithful to her 
religion, that he gave to his heroine the name 
of Rebecca. True or not, the story is a beauti- 
ful one, and there is nothing in it that is not 
honorable to all. Miss Gratz died aged eighty- 


Sea captains are generally prepared for any 
emergencies; at least, the hero of this incident 


Capt. Ward, of Salem, was an eccentric of the 
first water, and one of his peculiarities was that 
he never gave the desired answer to a direct 
An amusing instance of this evasive 


One morning, four of his friends, who were 
aware of this trait in his character, observed 
to market, and, after some 
bantering, entered into a bet, as to the practica- 
bility of learning from him the price he paid for 


reliminaries, 
and, stationing themselves at different points 
along Essex Street, which he must pass on his 
way home, awaited his coming. Very soon the 
bluff old gentleman made his appearance, with 
a bunch of pigeons in his hand. As he ap- 
proached, the first questioner accosted him 


; What did you give 
“Money,” said the captain, bluntly, as he 
The secon@ gentleman, a little further on, ad- 


“How goes pigeons, this morning, captain?” 
“They don’t go at all; I carry ’em!” was the 


Shortly after that, he met the third, who 
“Didn’t get a dozen; only bought half-a~loz- 
en!” said the old gentleman, still plodding on 


Finally, the fourth and last of the conspira- 
tors cottoned to the wary old salt, by observing, 


“‘A fine lot of pigeons you have there, captain! 


“To eat,” was the pertinent and emphatic re- 
joinder; and the captain reached home without 


A gay young fellow, of a deistical turn, trav- 
elling, in a stage coach to London, forced his 
sentiments on the company by attempting to 


and Goliath, strongly urging the improbability 
of a youth like David being able-to throw a 
stone with sufficient force to sink it inte the gi- 
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ant’s forehead. On this he appealed to the 
company, and in particular to an elderly Quaker, 
who sut, silent, in one corner of the carriage. 
“Indeed, friend,” replied he, “I do not think jt 
improbable, if the Philistine’s head was as soft 
as thine is.” 
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THE CURSE OF GREASY FOopD. 


The following sermon on the “frying-pan,” 
with a Southern man’s epitaph for a text, hits 
far too many eaters between the tropic of Can- 
cer and the tropic of Capricorn. A perpetual diet 
of fat bacon might answer for the polar regions, 
as a substitute for whale-blubber, but is wholly 
out of place in decently temperate climates, 
where bread should be the staff of life: 


“Died of a frying-pan” is the epitaph which 
the Columbus (Ga.) inquirer says appropriately 
belongs to the graveyards of thousands of South- 
ern people, on account of the manner of prepar. 
ing food in that part of thecountry. The editor 
says of the Southern man: 

His standard food is a piece of bacon, fried; 
the fat taken, and with flour or meal mixed into 
a heavy mass, and consigned to the inevitable 
frying-pan, and out comes a lump of leathery- 
looking something, which the stomach of an 
ostrich could not digest. 

Give him a chicken, and what does he do with 
it? Cuts it up, and into the frying-pan it goes; 
after being slowly simmered until hard, it is put 
into a deep dish and grease poured over it, and 
what is not soaked up in the chicken is made 
way with by soaking his frying-pan bread in it. 
Give him a rich, juicy steak, and into the fry- 
ing-pan it goes, and is slowly simmered, and 
simmered, until no knife will cut it, and then 
eaten with heavy bread, soaked in the remain- 
ing fat; and thus goud, wholesome food, in 
quantity sufficient to afford a wholesome meal 
fora Fre ch artisan’s family, is, by the frying- 
pan process, rendered not only barely enough 
for one man, but converted into a slow poison 
and a fruitful source of disease. 

Scarcely a day passes, but some poor sufferer 
applies to me for relief from the “Frying-pan 
Disease;” which relief I am unable to give, 
without an entire change in his or her habits; 
and, unless such change is effected, whose ap- 
propriate epitaph will be,— 

“Died of a Frying-Pan.” 
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NERO’S GOLDEN HOUSE. 


The Roman emperors used to live in gorgeous 
style, hardly equalled by any monarchs of the 
present day, if one may judge from the follow- 
ing description of Nero’s golden house: 


On that part of the ruins of Imperial Rome 
lying between the Palatine and Esquiline Hills, 
& Space that wasn than-a@ mile in breadtt,~ 
Nero erected his “Golden Hottse,” as he called 
the new place in which he fixed his abode. 

The vastness of extent, and the varied mag- 
nificence of this imperial residence, and its or 
namental grounds, almost surpass belief. 
Within its enclosure were comprised spacious 
fields, groves, orchards, and vineyards; artificial 
lakes, hills, and dense woods, after the manner 
of a solitude, or wilderness. The palace itself 
consisted of magnificent buildings, raised on 
the shores of the lake. The various wings were 
united by galteries, each a mile in lenzth. 

The house, or immediate dwelling of the em- 
peror, was decorated in a style of excessive gor- 
geousness. It was roofed entirely with golden 
tiles, and with the same precious metal, the 
marble sheathing of the walls was also pro- 
fusely decked, being at the same time embel- 
lished with ornaments of mother of pean,—in 
those times valued more highly than gold—and 
with a profasion of precious stones. “a... 

The ceiling and woodwork were interlaid with 
ivory and gold, and the roof of the grand ban- 
quetting-hall was constructed to resemble the 
firmament. It was contrived to have a rotary 
motion, so as te imitate the motion of the heav- 
enly bodies. 

The vaulted ceiling of ivory opened, and let 
in on the guests a profusion of flowers, and 
golden pipes spread over them the most delicate 
perfumes. 





BADLY USED. 

A Wisconsin paper has the following curious 
item: 

Early Friday morning Mr. Henry Taylor, & 
gentleman living just out of the city, hitched 
his carriage horse to a post near his bee hives, 
and went in to breakfast. While eating he heard 
a terrible commotion in the yard, and, on look- 
ing out to ascertain the cause, he saw that the 
bees (five swarms) had attacked the horse. The 
poor beast was frantically endeavoring to bi ne 
loose, uttering at the time the most horri “ 
screams of agony Mr. Taylor rushed out, cu! 
the halter, and endeavored to drive the — 
off, and in so doing was stung in a most =~ 
ful manner about the head and arms. > 
horse lived only about an heur after he was 
tacked; his agony was fearful to behold. 
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THE TRULY ILLUSTRIOUS. 

The difference between character and reputt 
tion is this: character is what we really 
Reputation is what others think us to be. Keep 
ing this in mind, our readers may pick ont the 
kernel from the following saying: 

The truly illustrious are those who do not 


court the praise of the world, but perform the 
actions which deserve it. : 
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For the Companion. 
ETHEL’S MUFF. 

What do you think littie Ethel found in her 
stocking last Christmas morning? Only it 
wasn’t in her stocking, it was tied on outside. 

It was such a big bundle that old Santa Claus 
couldn’t get it in to save his life, so he just took 
astout string out of his pocket, and tied it on 
to the toe of the stocking. 

It took Ethel a long time to untie that knot. 
And when she had unrolled the paper, she found 
around box; and when she peeped in, there lay 
such a cunning little muff, that Ethel came very 
near falling over backwards with surprise and 

0 

0, mamma!” <he shouted, “‘here’s a little 
baby muff, just lise your grown up one, only 
it’s painted a different color!” 





She smoothed and patted it, examined the 
tiny tassels, and finally put her hands inside, 
and got up into a chair to see how she looked 
in the glass. Then she ran up stairs to show it 
to grandpa and grandma, and down stairs to 
show it to the cook. 

She tried to persuade “old Beauty,” the cat, 
that it was her long-lost kitten; but Beauty only 
looked wild, and ran away. 

“J guess it makes her feel bad to member her 
kitty. We better not speak ’bout it any more 
afore her,” said Ethel to the gook... - 

“Well, we'll try to be careful,” said the cook, 
laughing, and Ethel ran back up stairs. 

“Shall I take this muff to ehurch next Sun- 
day?” asked Ethel, as her mother iaid it away 
in the box. 

“Yes,” said her mother, “you can take it to 
church, and when you walk out with papa or 
with me.” 

“Santa Claus is real good, isn’t he?” said 
Ethel. “I'd like to be his little girl, if I wasn’t 
yours and papa’s. Wouldn’t it be nice to live 
with Santa Claus, and see him making the 
Christmas presents all the time? Only,” she 
added, thoughtfully, “my name couldn’t be 
Ethel Raymond, could it? It weuld have to be 
Ethel Claus! I shouldn’t like that.” 

The next Sunday morning, Ethel stood in the 
parlor, all ready for church, waiting for the 





sleigh to come to the door. Her brothers had 
gone out to see the horse harnessed, and her 
er and mother had not yet come down 
stairs, So Ethel walked back and forth, with 
her hands in her new muff, thinking. 

I am sorry to say that Ethel was not very 
ford of going to church. She liked the rides 
back and forth very much, but she disliked to 
sit still so long, while the minister “preached 
his sermon.” She was such a little girl, you 

* know, and she could not understand much of 
= Sermon. She soon became tired of looking 
bout, and then she was 8o sleepy. 
now she was thinking that if she only had 
Something to look at,—a book or a picture—it 
Would not be so hard to keep awake. 
She felt sure that mamma would: not allow 
for she had heard her forbid Charlie and 

to look at the pictures in their Bibles dur- 
Service. “And if it’s wicked to look at 

the Bible pictures in meetin’,” thought she, “it 
Would be wickeder to carry my Mother Goose, 


Just as she settled this question, she happened 
to glance at a heathen idol, which stood on the 
mantel. A missionary had brought this idol 
from Burmab, and had given it to Ethel’s father. 
It was a strange looking object, and Ethel 
wondered if the little heathen children really 
prayed to such things. She lised to look at it, 
and sometimes her father would let her hold it 
in her hand while he answered her questions. 
But she had never attempted to touch it with- 
out leave. 

Now she thought, “If I could carry that idol 
to church in my muff, I could feel of it when I 
get tired. That wouldn’t be wicked, ’cause 
anybody couldn’t see it.” 

Ethel didn’t believe it would be quite right, 
either, but she thought she would take it down, 
and see if it was small enough to go in the muff. 
So she climbed up, and got the image. 

It fitted into the muff nicely; there was just 
room enough for it between her hands. Just 
then her father called her, and she ran out to 
the sleigh. 

She held the idol tightly all the wey to church. 
She wondered what her father and mother 
would say if they knew she had it. But they 
did not know it, so they had nothing to say 
about it. 

While the minister read and prayed, Ethel 
amused herself by feeling for the idol’s eyes and 
ears. 

At the second hymn, all the people rose to 
sing, and Ethel stood on the seat near her father. 
Looking about, she soon saw her little friend, 
Allie Wells. Ethel smiled, and Allie smiled 
back. Then they both smiled again. 

The hymn was a long one, and these little 
rogues came very near having a frolic. 

Ethel forgot her father and mother, and that 
she was at church. She drew out the idol, and 
held it up high, for Alice to see. 





Mr. Raymond looked up from his book, and 
saw it, foo. He took it as quick as he could, 
and put it in his pocket, but not before Fred 
and poor little Alice had laughed aloud. 
Ethel did not go to sleep that day. And her 
mother says she must leave her muff at home 
the next two Sundays. A. 





THE FATHER AND HIS LITTLE BOY. 

While a clergyman was once speaking at a 
meeting in Philadelphia, a man who had been 
occupying a seat in a distant part of the room, 
arose with a little boy in his arms, scarcely six 
years old, and came forward to the platform. 

He placed his child on the platform, and, 
while the tears were running fast down his 
cheeks, he, with ae si accents, addressed 
the speaker: 

“My little boy said to me, ‘Father, don’t drink 
any more!’ Sir, I have taken my last drink!” 

The effect produced upon thé audience exceeds 
all description. The speaker, with the whole 
audience, was bathed in tears. The good min- 
ister, with tears streaming down his face, caught 
the boy to his arms, exclaiming,—“Well may we 
say that in this case the grave of Alcohol has 
been dug by this little boy!” 
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“GOD IS HERE, TOO.” 

Nurse came in, and found Bessie wide awake, 
lying very still in her little bed. 
‘Ail alone, and in the dark,” said nurse, “and 
not afraid at all, Bessie, are you?” 
“No, indeed,” answered Bessie, “‘for I aint all 
alone. . God is here; and I look out of the win- 
dow, and see the stars, and God seems to be 
looking down with all His eyes, nurse.” 
“To be sure,” said nurse, “but God, up in the 
sky, is a great way off.” 
“No,” spoke little Bessie, “God is here, too, 
because He seems sometimes hugging me to His 
heart: then I am so happy!” 
O, how sweet to feel God near! to be resting 
on His bosom, like a little child in its father’s 





%© I better not.” 


Marked Down. 
Where'er we chance to go in town, 
We see emblazoned, “Goods marked down"; 
This is the way the merchants tell 
That they have goods they wish to sell: 
This is good news to those who're poor, 
Who oft great suffering endure, 
For it enables them to buy 
What they could not if goods were high. 
At FENNO’S splendid “Clothing Store," 
Goods are marked less than e’er before; 
Bors’ Suits, from head to feet complete, 
Corner of Beachand Washington Street. S2—lw 





“A S.icut Co.p,"’ Covens.—Few are aware of the 
importance of checking a cough or “slight cold” in its 
first stage; that which in the beginning would yield toa 
mild remedy, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 
“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES” give sure and almost 
immediate relief. “The Troches"’ have proved their effi- 
cacy by atest of many years, and have received testi- 
monials from eminent men who have used them. 52—lw 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS8. 
The Best Sunday School Singing Book 
By May Monnering. 


“Take it all in all, it is the Best Magazine for Chil- 


dren in the world.""— The Fie sunday School Times 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 
An Illustrated Magazine for the Little Ones, 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


pegutifally, illustrated magazine published 
wre feat wa ceed in interest and beauty all pre 


is the 


vem in REX'S HOUR for January will be publish 
ed. fou, o illustrations, on tinted paper. by Bouse!l 
and engraved by Lauderbach, of Longtellow's exquisite 


™, 
“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR’ 
0. Yoh ry, Virginia F. Townsend, Phebe Cary, Mrs 
ohnso 
rs. M. L. Clark, Rosella Rice. Irene 





VENTRILOQUISM—Full directions for 25c for easily mas- 
tering this amusing, roe pyre eo art. will 
mase a world of fun and a fortune. 

52—4weop JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 





THE PEOPLE have been so much imposed upon by sev- 
eral worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad to be able 
two recommend a preparation which can be depended on 
as containing the virtues of that invaluable medicine 
and is weet ofthe public donfidence. Doct. AYER" s 
SARSA RILLA cures when any thing can cure the 
disease that — E an alterative medicine. 5l—2w 





ENGLISH Fett RuGs aNnD CRUMB a Crores for Carpet 





vance. Sample number, 10 cents. Subsc 
get the last number of 1869 E 


52—2weop 


. Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
13 Washington Street, Boston. 


9 Ha! Ha! § 


Magic Photographs, wonderful and amusing, 26 cts. a 
pecks e. Courtship made enag eaueite-- -How to Woo 
n—Bridal Etiquette Books for 50 cts. Five 
beautiful Photographs for 25 cts. Ventriloquism Made 
Easy, 15 ome. we ¢ to Talk, Behave, Dress, and Write 
tters Correctly—4 Books for 50 cents. ll the above 
sent, post-paid, for $1 50. Address A. FOUNTAIN, a 








This testimony is given by the JouRNAL ro the New 
York State Agricultural Society, in favor of t 


New England aman 
B.. .1, it a trial, and you will be likely to concur in the 


, Ry h hin 3 $2 aE Monthly Es 50 per year. Send 
52—lw RP. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 

Sirates!t Skates! Skates! 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 


All the Popular Styles now approved by the 
best Skaters—PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR—as 








MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED Sxarzs. 
BOSTON CLUB SKATES! 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES! 
AMERICAN RINK SKATES! 
WINSLOW’S PREMIUM SKATES! 
LADIES’ RINK SKATES! 


@™ BOYS AND GIRLS will find the largest assort- 
ment for sale by 


Bragiford & Anthony, 
49—4weop 178 Washington Street. 


Work and Play. 
A NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO THE 


Occupations and Amusements of the Home. 


.Make your Homes be. ella to the children. Our New 
Monthly will tell t — — to do it for them- 
selves January number aay Des .1. Send stam: = 
samplecopy, with our splendi Premium List. A 
on - every subscriber. 
<=ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. One- 


half the 1 price back in weplame. 
Stories, Instructive Letters, ig Lesson§, Acting 
Soares, F ronieme Puzzles, Bible} Problems, F nigmas, 
c.,&c. Pubi 
ed WILTON BRADLEY & CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


50—4w 
Coughs, Influenza, 


Sorg Toroat, Cops, WHoorine-CouGH, Croup, 
LivER COMPLAINT, BRONCHITI8, ASTHMA, 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, and every affec- 
tion of the Toroat, Lunes and Cuest, 
are speedily and permanently cured by the use of 
WISTAR’S BALSAM 


~ or— 


WILD CHERRY. 

This well known preparation does not dry up a cough 
and leave the caus: behind, as is the case with most med- 
icines, but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and aliays 
irritation, thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


Consumption can be Cured 











Dy fund ph Re Fy eh oa 
un 0 on! receivi 6 
% by SETH W. FOWLE & SON ; Boston, and 


sold y dealers generally. 


The Holiday Guest. 

A collection of STORIES, GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, for Winter Evenings. Illustrated. 

Sent w any address on receipt of TEN CENTS, by 
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with delight and profit. It s 


10 Copies, and one to getter-up of club.. 


“CHILDREN'S Hou 
premium, a Bor's 


well as the equally SERVICEABLE and FASHIONABLE Q 


. S. Arthur, Mrs. L. a. 1. Curiis, Ada 
Kate Butherland, aud many other gifted authors 


oon 
write regularly for 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and charm 
ing children’s magazine in the country. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


is pronounced by the secular and religious press, by fa- 
thers and mothers all over the land, by ministers of all 
denominations, the purest and best magazin» for children 
in the world. YouNe AND OLD ev ery Where read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


aks, through simple form 









coverings. An invoice of these tt Wash pes tos ust | of wneuse. — a oe ee the Witte unee 
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years. 
yor The Nursery 1870 
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Mane GAZINE FUR CHILDREN. @ year in ad- } COPY..cecccccccccee puewecseessecesee P 
ribe now, and 5 Cop! eer e cer esessteesescoeseeeseeses 


EB Specimen numbers 10 cts. Postage 12 cts. a year. 


Every one sending a club of five or more subscribers 


to THE CHItpREN's Hovr, will receive asa premium @ 
co} 
TI 
ceats to pay for cost of matiing. 


of one of our splendid peel engravings, ** 
E,” or “THE ANGEL OF P ACE.” Encio 





PREMIUMS. 


TOOL-CHEST PREM/UM.—For W subscribers to 
**at $1 25 each, we will send, as a 
OoL-CHEST, coniatning fftcen differ. 


dletown, Conn. ent tools of good size and best qgalty or 5 subscri- 
bers at $1 25 each, a MINIATURE TooL;Box, containing 
“It is @ most valuable paper.” = A = ye quality, good and strong, all fitting in 


DOLL PREMIUM—For six subscribers to “CHIL 
DREN'S Hour," at $125 each, we will te 4 express 
charge pre-paid (except to Pacific States), a beautiful 
wax doll, with eyes that open and shut. 
SEWING-MACHINE PREMIUM.—For 50 subscri- 

rs to “CHILDREN'S HouR," at $1 25 each, we will send 
a Bakvnam @ FanTon $55 Sewing Machine. if a double 
thread Machine is wanted, we can, for 60 subs., at $1 25 
each, send the $60 Empire Machine. These are, in all 
reesei, ~ ¥ to any in or et. 

MAS HAMLIN S GANS.—We can offer to 
ony poe, — Rises and easy terms 
n this prem 

For § subecribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Mason © 
HAMLIN Geeae, price, 

For 135 subscribers, at 125 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price $100. 

For 200 subscribers, at $125 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price, $150. 

In almost any Day or Sunday-school, if children 
teachers unite in the work of making up a list for 
Tne oh. an Organ may easily be obtained. 

Gg In all cases where a full list of subscribers re- 
quired for a premium cannot be made up, a casH DIFFER- 
ENCE WILL BE TAKEN. Address 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 and 811 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
49—6weop - 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


Only 25 cents for a whole year’s subscription to THE 
TOMA HAWK, a neatly printed monthly paper, devoted 
to the interests and soeng, ay ~ every body. Splen- 
= Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun, . &e. ecember num- 
ber Just out Out TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS ant EIGHT 
PAGES—crammed full of splendid reading. 
‘ow is the time to subscribe. Only 25 cents a year; 5 
po ne $100. Specimens 5 cents—none free. All persons 
ho send in their subscriptions for 1870 notes _— 
ber 30th, will receive the December number F 
Address A. Fountain, Middletown, Ct. ew 


WANTED-AGENTS. 
By $200 per month, every where, male and femal 
— the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMO 
SENSE MILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will reek hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, —_ and 
embroider in a most " superior manner. Priceonly $18 
Fully warran for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a more lor 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elastic Lock 
h.”* Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot | ve = apart without tearing it. We pay 
twlee month and expenses, ~ ig 
ocumunteston 1 tous which pate pmnount can be m 
SECOM BURGH PA. ST. 
L . MO., or BOSTON. M 
CAUT ION.—Do not be Masa oe by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or Ke nn ing = Ours is the aos ee —< pany 
Pp cheap 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
_ = Boys Making Money. 
peye me e $2 per week neaide attending school. 
—— of Fiting Offices, $15, $2 ee. Send for a circu- 
hy: Spring 


lar to Lowg Press Co., No. Lane, Boston. 
weop 


WANTED--AGENTS Ly sell the AMERICAN 
KnitTIne MACHINE. Price, $25. The frist ob Rie ty 
and best Knitting Machine ever a 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to A Ke mg 

Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACH ad 0 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 


Glycerine Jelly 


Possesses soothing pro; pe for Bronchial irritation; 
reserves Lung Tissue; fattens and stimulates Consu: ~ 
ives, and is an excellent remedy for delicate childi 

Wholesale, by BRrowNLow & F+THon Ogdensburg, N. 

LW Sold by Joun F. Henry, N. and D a pene 











DRY UP! Gama 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a pover ee — isathand. Dr Wadsworth's Dry 
of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head. Do not hesitate » moment 
but ure the remedy at once and be cured. Price, $ 


per Fempiies ail shoms Catarrh sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay harry H. H. ae Proprietor, 
Providence, 





4i—-t£ 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York, 


E. ». Dwyer & Co,, 
Chicago. il ; StRoNe & yy ay Cleveland, 0. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. . 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ? 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. “ 

DIS ONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
~ PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





CHILD LIFE IN CHINA. 
From a Correspondent in China. 
At Work. 

T do not think that the children of China have 
a large variety of plays. Their parents cannot 
give them time for amusement. When quite 
young they are taught to assist in house and 
field, and in ail sorts of work. In the country, 
both girls and boys help to plant and cultivate 
rice, sweet potatoes, peanuts, &c. They also 
spend days on the hills gathering sticks, grass 
and leaves, for fuel. This, of. course, applies to 
the poorer class of people, which is by far the 
larger class. 

Boys and girls in thé city also work. The 
former go to school and to trades. The lat- 
ter help take care of the children, and cook 
and wash, and ofieu carn ~ few cash by work- 
ing on shoes, and preparing the silver and gilt 
paper used hére in such quantities in all idola- 
trous ceremonies. 

In the tea season, the girls and women make 
considerable money picking over tea for the tea- 
merchants. 

Of course there is a class of women and girls 
—the wives and daughters of the wealthy—who 
do absolutely nothing except to amuse them- 
selves. But this class is small. The majority 
of this people work for their daily food. In- 
deed, they are distinguished for their industry. 

At School. 

Girls, with but few exceptions, do not go to 
school. They are not expected to know any 
thing about letters and books; and are not sup- 
posed to be at all capable of acquiring literary 
knowledge, being regarded as greatly inferior to 
their brothers. 

Boys, on the contrary, are early sent to the 
schools, of which there are many, for the Chi- 
nese are a literary people. In these schools they 
learn to read, and to write, study arithmetic and 
more or less af the classics of their country. 
Of geography they are quite ignorant—but sup- 
pose that Clrina is the greatest nation in the 
world, 

I have seen a Chinese map of the world. It 
was square, and in it as large a circle drawn 
as the size of the map would allow. All within 
the circle was marked China, while England, 
America, and one or two other equally barbar- 
ous countries were marked in the corner of the 
map! 

In school, boys are also taught politeness of 
address and manner. The girls are taught this 
at home. If I could introduce you to one of 
these schools, I am sure your tirst impulse would 
be to stop yeur ears. The scholars all study 
aloud and together, and in a sing-song tone, the 
teacher leading. Each one is apparently intent 
upon making more noise than his neighbor. 
They generally recite their lessons one by one. 
The scholar stands with his back to his teacher. 
if idle or disobedient, the teacher punishes him 
with a bamboo stick, or a rule. 





Names. 

Boys often have no name given them when 
they are babes, but are simply called number 
one, two or three, according to the order in 
which they have come to the family. One name 
is given them when they enter school, another 
when they take a wife. 

Girls are named after flowers, pearls, and the 





like, until married, when they take their hus- 
bands’ names. __ 
Boys and Girls Betrothed. 

Parents are always ia a hurry to secure wives 
for their sons, and the parents of a little girl are 
glad to get her betrothed. Girls and boys are 
betrothed when but a few years—sometimes a 
few months—old. 

The parents of the boy send a person—gener- 
ally a friend of the family, called a go-between— 
to the family of the girl, with a card having on 
it the characters indicating the family name, 
and the year, month, day and hour of the birth 
of the boy. 

The go-between gives this to the girl’s par- 
ents, and they return a similar card, relating 
to the name and birth of the girl. 

The parents in each family then take these 
cards to a fortune teller, and consult him as to 
the “good fortune” of such a union. If he pro- 
nounces favorably, the negotiations proceed; 
the go-between being employed to arrange all 
details—just how much money the little hus- 
band or his parents must pay for his bride—for 
all Chinese brides are bought—the time for the 
wedding, the feast, ceremonies, &c. 

When all arrangements have been made, the 
marriage being fully decided upon, papers or 
cards, stating the engagement, with certain pres- 
ents, are exchanged between the families, and 
after this, the engagement may not be broken. 

Sometimes the little girl is taken to the home 
of her future husband, and brought up with him. 
In such cases there may be some affection be- 
tween them; but generally the husband does 
not see his wife until after the marriage cere- 
mony. 

The price of wives varies from fifteen to one 
hundred or more dollars, depending upon the 
age, beauty, and family standing of the girl; 
also whether she has large or small feet, the lat- 
ter always commanding a higher price. 

The poor cannot afford to buy small, or 
“heavenly footed” girls for their boys—because 
they not only cost more, but they cannot work, 
or walk much, and it requires the labor of two 
pairs of hands to support the family. 

The ceremonies of Chinese weddings are the 
same, essentially, among the poor and rich, dif- 
fering only in the expense of furnishing dress 
and feasts. I will tell you of a Chinese wedding 
in my next letter. B. 

Foochou, China, Oct. 9, 1869. 








VARIETY. 


A SCHOOL-GIRLWF THE PERIOD, 
Geography? Yes, there’s a lesson each day, 
But it’s awfully hard to remember. 
We've been in South Africa nearly a month; 
* Perhaps we'll go north by November. 
Arithmetic? 0, it’s the bane of my life! 
No matter how hard I may study, 
My knowledge of dividends, fractions and rules 
Continues unchangeably muddy. 
Proficient in spelling? I hope that I am, 
Though I shine less as writer than talker; 
And don’t mind confessing how often I use 
A pocket-edition of Walker. 
I writecompositions? Of course, offe a week— 
We've such a dull subject to-morrow! 
I manage to spin out a page and a half, 
Though lots of girls copy and borrow. 
You ask me which lesson of all I prefer? 
ou’ll think my reply quite alarming; 
In French we've a gentleman teacher, you know, 
And somehow it’s perfectly ——, 
Harper's Magazine. 
+> 
JAPANESE HOSTLERS. 
A newspaper correspondent, writing from Jap- 
an, gives an interesting description of the host- 
lers there. He says: 


Along the south side of fhe fence there is a 
succession of buildings and yards, carefully con- 
cealed behind thick trees. We first came to the 
laundry, which is managed by a Chinese laun- 
dryman; then to the stable, opposite te which 
are the houses occupied by the grooms, or betos, 
who are all Japanese. 

Each horse has his own beto, who never loses 
sight of him; in fact, when any one goes out for 
a ride, no matter how long, the, beto runs before 
him, or at his side, so as always to be in readi- 
ness, if required, to take charge of the animal. 

These hardy attendants form a regular cor- 
poration, with their special jurisdiction, whose 
chiefenjoys the right of wearing a sword in the 
exercise of his office. 

These betos are generally of middle size, but 
well proportioned. They pass their lives in a 
state of almost entire nudity. When they ac- 
company their masters, however, they wear 
sandals, and a blue jacket, of slight material, 
and a head-dress, composed of a handkerchief 
of the same color. One of our betos was mar- 
ried, and every morning at daybreak, seated be- 
side the well, he threw pails of water alternately 
over his wife, his ghildren, his horse, and himself. 


—-____—— 


Mr. McDowBLt, a watchmaker of Lanesboro’, 
Minn., commenced repairing a watch one day, 
recently, and not having time to finish it, left 
the + on his bench over night. In the morn- 
ing he found his tools and the movement of the 


watch scattered about the shop, and some of the 
smaller wheelé missing. As no trace of them 
could be found elsewhere, it was decided to 
search a pet chicken that had been left in the 
shop all night, and on dissecting the bird the 
missing wheels were found in its gizzard. 


a at 
HOW NAMES ARE OBTAINED. 


It is scarcely credible how many people fool- 
ishly sign their names to papers without reading 
them, just to get rid of a teasing—but the fol- 
lowing is told for truth: 


An amusing fact, illustrative of the little 
weight that should be accorded to petitions in 
favor of any body or any thing, happened in Al- 
bany several years ago. Two members of the 
legislature were disputing on this subject, when 
one of them laid a wager of one hundred dollars 
that within three days he could produce a me 
morial with one hundred veritable names at- 
tached, asking the legislature to pass a law to 
hang the Rev. Dr. Sprague, one of the most dis- 
tinguished clergymen at the State capital. 
Within the time the memorial was produced. 
Of course the memorialists neither knew nor 
cared what they signed. 


> 


AN ABUSED WORD. 

Some words in our language have very unfair 
usage. They are twisted out of their proper 
meaning and put to purposes for which they 
were never designed. Here is a specimen: 


The word got is often introduced superflu- 
ously and incorrectly into familiar expression. 
When, in reply to my “Lend me a shilling,” 
you say, “I’ve got no money,” you simply say 
what you do not mean. Omit get, and your 
meaning is rightly conveyed. “I’ve got acold,” 
is not bad English, if you mean to convey the 
idea that you have procured or contracted a 
cold somewhere; but if you merely wish to say, 
as you probably do, that you are now suffering 
under a cold, “I have a cold,” is the proper ex- 
pression. “She has got a fair complexion.” 
Here, got is an interloper; for yeu do not mean 
to say she has procured a fair complexion; but 
simply, that she has one. 

siiaaiaielaccpcnagc 


PICK OUT THE SENSE (CENTS.) 


A black-eyed little fellow of three summers, 
was one day quite puzzled by two words having 
the same sound, but an altogether different 
meaning. His mother had given him a gayly- 
painted savings bank, and it was his delight to 
put the pennies which were given him, into this 
ay of deposit. One day he ran to his father 
with,— 

“Papa, please give me acent; a cent, papa, 
please.” ‘ 

Not wishing to be disturbed at the moment, 
the father said, hastily, ““O, run away, sonny, 
you’ve got sense enough in your head.” 

The child went away, and busied himself with 
his playthings for awhile, without being partic- 
ularly noticed, although it was afterwards re- 
membered that he looked quite thoughtful. At 
last he went to his father, and, laying his hand 
on his father’s knee, said, earnestly, as he patted 
his curly pate,— 

“Pick ’em out, papa, pick ’em out!* 


——>__— 


Dipn’t Sez THE “Money” 1n 1T.—A Califor- 
nia woman, having a very slight acquaintance 
with paper money, was shown a twenty-five cent 
note of our postalcurrency. She turned it over 
with keen curiosity. “It seems very strange to 
me that it should be money,” she said. “It 
don’t look like money.” “What does it look 
like?’ “Well,” (hesitatingly, and with the ut- 
most sincerity,) “it—looks—like—a label for an 
oyster can.” 

PHE NEW MOUSTACHE. 
O; barber, 8 that young moustache, 
‘Touch tots single hair, . g 
Your razor, brush and other trash, 
Must never venture there. 
At last the bud has bursted out, 
By much caressing taught, 
Its 1 gous tendrils, how they sprout— 
Then barber, touch it not. 


THE Waterbury American says: The mother 
of a little five-year old girl, in this city, one 
evening made her understand what the katydids 
were saying, “Katy did, Katy didn’t,” ete. A 
few evenings after, the little girl happeniag near 
the door, heard them again, and ran back into 
the house exclaiming, “Mother, mother, those 
bugs out here contradictin’ again.” 


LitTLe four old Masie had long been vainly 
endeavoring to get his mouth into shape for 
the whistling of a national tune he had heard 
from the street. At last he went to his mother 
in despair, exclaiming, “Ma, I’s so little I can’t 
—_ a hole big enough for Yankee Doolum to 

0 it.” 


A SensiBite Pon.—There is no such thing as 
a menial office when you put a true man into it. 
A menial office is an office with a mean man in 
it; and it makes no difference whether it is a 
king’s office or a scavenger’s office. 


An ice-house laborer being killed by a piece 
of ice falling on his head, the verdict was, ‘Died 
of hard drink.” 


Instant Ease 

Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a sperijic for Coughs an 

Colds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual rem- 

edy for man, woman or child. Who! e, ROWN- 

Low & RarMonD, Ogdens: — rf Sold by Joun F. 
Henry, New York, and Druggists generally. 4l—l3w 











I was cured of and Catarrh by a simple rem- 





Deafness 
ey, and will send the receipt free. 
weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


Here you have it, Boys! 
A GAY AND JOLLY BOOK. 


B. O. W. C. 


By the author of “The Dodge Club," &c. § lendidly 
7 Tiinstrated. ‘Only $1 50, 4 . 


3B—RILLIANT! 

O—RIGINAL!! 

W7—IIDE-AWAKE! !! 

C—HOCK FULL OF ADVENTURE! !!! 


See what the Blue Nose Boys have for fun. 
Don’t fail to look for it in your Christmas Stocking. 


A Yankee Boy of Seventeen on his Travels “Away 
down South in’’—the Andes. 
Nat Bishop’s 1000 Miles Walk Acrogs 
South America. 
Fully Dlustrated. $1 50. 
Nat started on his journey with $45, and had $501eq 
when he got home! Here's Young America for you! 


Full of adventure, hairbreadth escapes, and informs. 
tion. Be sure and read it. 


Life with the Indians and Hunters! Romance y 
Real Life!! 
IO WW As 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp, 
Being Stories told round the Camp-Fire, by a Mim 
ister's brother, and positively true. 
Nothing so thrilling as truth! 
Price, $1 25, with many illustrations. 


Good for Brave Johnny Oxenford! Life in the 
Witd Woods of Ohio in 1773. 
Planting the Wilderness; or, The Pioneer 
Boys. By J. D. McCabe, Jr: 


Fully illustrated. Price, $125. Read how Johnay 
shot his first turkey. 


Ho! for the Broad Prairies. Roughing # in 
Minnesota—a Capital Story! 


The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rev. C. H. 
Pearson. Fully illustrated. Price, $1 25. 
“The Indians have come! Pull, Bub, Pull!" 


BOYS, YOU CAN BE WHAT YOU CHOOSE. 
The Story of a Salem Boy. 
NAT, THE NAVIGATOR; q 
—OR— > 
THE VALUE OF A TRUE LIFE. 


What @ poor but studious boy did for the WORLD, 5 
how he rose from Poverty to Fame. Many Illustra 
tions. Price, $1 00. 


“INNOCENT AND AGREEARLE AMUSEMENT.” | 
PATIENCE. ; 

A series of Thirty-two Games, for In 

and Young Folks, By Mrs. E. D. Cheney. W 

Diagrams. $100. ; 

BIJOU CARDS, to accompany “Patience,” 25 

per Pack. 

“PATIENCE” and two packs of “BIJOU CARDS,” 

in a nice Box, $1 50. 


The Manual and Cards will make a splendid Christ 
mas Present for the Boys and Girls. ‘ 


q 


If any of these do not suit you, write to 
LEE & SHEPARD 


for their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, and 
they will send it to you, post-paid, with a specime® 
copy of the best Juvenile Magazine— 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 

. in which there are ' 
Four New Stories by Oliver Optic every yom, 
besides more than 2000 Puzzles, Rebusses 
Charades, &c., and 52 Declamations and 
Dialogues, for only $2 50 a year. 
In No. 157, for Jannary 1, 1870, commences 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; 


Or, The Young Skipper of Lake Ucays® 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 


To be followed by a new Series— 
The Onward and Upward Series, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
which will contain Six Stories, embracing the experiene® 
of a live boy in six different occupations, a8 follows: 
1. Field and Forest; or, The Fortunes of ® 
Farmer. 
2. Plane and Plank; or, The Mishaps of s Me 
chanic. 
8. Desk and Debit; or, The Catastrophes of # 
jerk. 


4. Cringle and Cross-Tree; or, The Sea 5 
es of a Sailor. 


5. Bivouac and Battle; or, The Struggles he 
Soldier. * 


6. Sea and Shore; or, The Tramps of a Travellet. 
The First Three will appear during 1870. : 
OLIVER OPTIC'S MAGAZINE eS 
Is the Cheapest and Best Juvenile Magazine, ‘aa 
only one published 5 TIMES A YEAR. e: 
peeve: 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington St., 











